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New York 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


if eon first series of elections in France took place 
on Sunday. If they had been decisive in each 
electoral division, the ultimate result. would have 
been in doubt; but it will be necessary to ballot 
again in such a large number of electoral divisions 
that the results on Sunday cannot yet be regarded 
In all probabil- 
ity it is safe, however, to interpret them as signifi- 
cant of the sentiment of the French people. In 
536 electoral divisions the Republicans returned 
their candidates in 217, and the anti-Republicans 
of all shades in 153, while in 166 electoral divis- 
ions reballots will be necessary. A general survey 
of the results already secured, and a comparison 
with the condition of the parties before the elec- 
tions, indicate that the Republicans have secured 
a good working majority in the Assembly. In that 
event they have secured a substantial triumph at 
the elections—a triumph which may be regarded as 
significant of the opening of a new era in French 
political history. For the first time, at the end of 
a trial of twenty years, a Government will have 
formally received the indorsement of the people of 
France—an indorsement given, not in passion, in 
haste, or in fear, but, as all observers testify, with 
unusual sobriety and thoughtfulness. The elections, 
although they have awakened deep interest, have 


been phenomenally devoid of any excitement of 


any kind, and reports show that on Sunday the 
balloting was of the most quiet and decorous char- 
acter. At this writing it would seem as if the 
French people, in sober thoughtfulness, had finally 


cast their lot in with the Republic. 


¥ 
* 


The World’s Fair Committee on Site and Build- 
ings have decided upon a site for the proposed Ex- 


- position buildings which will include Morningside 


Park, Riverside Drive, the Bloomingdale Asylum 
grounds, and the northern part of Central Park 
“if absolutely necessary.” The qualification at- 
tached to the use of a part of Central Park is prob- 
ably a feeler thrown out to test public opinion on 
the advisability and propriety of using the Park for 
the purposes of the Exposition. We cannot believe 
that the Committee will long remain in ignorance 
of the strength of public opinion concerning the 
inviolability of Central Park. The price of the 
Park is evidently to be ceaseless vigilance and 
stubborn opposition. Every enterprise of a public 
or semi-public character which needs extensive 
grounds at once proposes to appropriate or borrow 
a piece of our noble playground. The fact that 
the integrity of the Park is protected by law does 
not seem in the least to discourage those who wish 
to divide or deface it. They apparently expect 
as a matter of course small difficulty in secur- 
ing a repeal of that law. The insurmountable 
obstacle in their way must always be the strength 
of local opinion. We believe that opinion to be 
practically unanimous. Central Park is the most 
beautiful feature of New York, and the most useful. 
Its beauty is constantly developed as the foliage 


deepens and time mellows and ripens the mingled 


work of nature and of art. The Park is in no 
sense the luxury of the rich; it is the necessity of 
the poor. It is not for those who drive along its 
well-ordered roads or ride through its shaded 
paths that we oppose any encroachment on the 
Park, but for those who find there their only 
breathing-place and playground. We earnestly 
protest against any use whatever of any part of the 
Park for the uses of the Exposition, and we hope 


that the citizens of New York will leave the Com- 


| mittee in no doubt as to the vigor of their opposi- 


tion to this plan. We do not believe that the 
Committee will press the project in opposition to 
public sentiment. They have a great task upon 
their shoulders, and they need and will receive the 
cordial and generous support of all citizens if they 
will act wisely in this matter. 

* * 

Every visitor to Quebec, that most picturesque 
of American cities, will recall the appearance of 
the steep and huge crag, crowned by the ramparts 
and bastions of the ancient citadel, and bordered 
by the wide drive and promenade known as the 
Dufferin Terrace, from which stretches so beautiful 
a view down the hill-slopes crowded with narrow, 
peaked-roofed, antique-looking houses, and up and 
down the noble river over which cliff and citadel 
seem to stand united into a natural guardian and 
fortification. The most ancient part of the city 
lies nestled at the foot of the cliff, and more mod- 
ern houses and stores skirt its base along the river- 
side. It was here that the landslide took place 
last Thursday. Great masses of rock and earth 
lying below the Terrace were dislodged by the 
effect of heavy rains following a hot season which 
had parched the surface and exposed the cracks 
made by the frosts of many winters. The ava- 
lanche, once started, accumulated weight as it went, 
and, plunging over a sheer precipice of perhaps two 
hundred and fifty feet, crashed upon the roofs of 
dozens of houses below, burying alive, killing out- 
right, or severely injuring many scores of people. 
The exact number of the killed is not known ; it is 
probably in the neighborhood of fifty. Something 
very like a panic prevails among those who live 
beneath other parts of the cliff, as it is not at all 
unlikely that other landslides may occur at any 
moment. Pitiful stories are told of the sufferings 
and struggles of the imprisoned victims. It is said 
that a report of the chief city engineer shows that 
in 1880 he pointed out the danger the houses now 
demolished were exposed to, and suggested work 
costing $27,000 which would have made that 
portion of the rock safe. Still another disaster 
to be added to the long list of this year is 
reported from Japan. Few details are given, 
but it appears that the province of Kii, in the 
southwestern part of the empire, has suffered 
from great floods, which have actually washed sev- 
eral large towns away. It is even stated that the 
loss of life may be as great as 15,000, thus over- 
shadowing in horror even the Conemaugh disaster. 

* * 
* 

The death of Wilkie Collins, which took place in 
London on Monday of this week, removes the last 
of the group of brilliant novelists whose fame was at 
the zenith some twenty years ago—Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Dickens, Charles Reade, and Trol- 
lope being the others. Of all these, Collins had the 
least claim to permanent literary fame, but his 
popularity was enormous. He was essentially the 
romancer of crime. In humor he was woefully de- 
ficient ; his dialogue, though cleverly adapted to 
carrying on the story clearly and briskly, was stiff 
and monotonous, and his characters—with the ex- 
ception of the immortal Count Fosco, and perhaps 
one or two others—were not distinct individualities. 
But in the construction of plot, in the maintaining 
the reader’s suspense to the end, in the clever and 
ingenious development of original and intricate 
stories, he was without an equal. Only twice, we 
believe, did he write with a distinct moral or social 
purpose—once ridiculing the excess of English de- 
yvotion to athleticism and warning against the phys- 
ical dangers of such excess, and once attacking the 


Scotch marriage laws. In both cases he injured 
his end by exaggeration, and the books referred te 
cannot be classed with his best work. But of such 
stories as “No Name,” “The Woman in White,” 
and “The Moonstone,” which were probably his 
three most successful novels, it may be said that _ 
they afforded the world an agreeable relaxation and 
amusement without doing any seriousinjury. Wilkie 
Collins was an intimate friend of Dickens, and was 
associated with him in the editorship of “ Household 
Words.” He was also an associate of the Trol- 
lopes, Anthony and Adolphus, and was well known 
and well liked by many of the most notable figures 
in the literary and dramatic world. A volume of 
reminiscences from his pen would have been an 
extremely readable book. Whether or not he left 
material for such a work we are not informed. 


* 


Four important conventions are to be held this fall 
whose discussions will have considerable interest to 
our readers, and which will be better understood when 
they occur if the nature of the questions at issue are 
explained beforehand. Probably the most important 
of these gatherings is the Episcopal General Conven- 
tion, which meets in New York City in October. We 
have in an editorial in another column outlined the 
questions of greatest public interest likely to come 
before it. About the same time and in the same 
city the meeting of the American Board will be 
held ; it is the oldest foreign missionary organi- 
zation in the country, originally undenominational, 
but now practically Congregational. We do not sup- 
pose that the much-discussed question as to the condi- 
tions of appointment to missionary service will come 
directly before this meeting, and it may be assumed 
that the President, Dr. R. S. Storrs, will be re- 
elected without opposition, and probably also the 
Home Secretary, Dr. E. K. Alden, though the latter 
by a smaller vote than is given to his associates. 
But last year, at Cleveland, a fairly representative 
committee was appointed to consider and report 
what constitutional changes, if any, are required to 
bring the Board into closer relations with the 
churches. It is now a close corporation; fills its 
own vacancies ; elects all officers; and carries on 
the whole work, the Congregational churches 
which contribute all its funds having nothing more 
to say as to its policy and methods than the laity of 
the Roman Catholic Church have respecting the 
organization or methods of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith of the Church of 
Rome. We have no secret information as to the 
purposes of this committee ; but from its member- 
ship we anticipate either a report in favor of such 
changes as will give the churches some voice in the 
election of the members of this Board, or two 
reports, a majority and a minority, one or the other 
of which will callfor such changes. If some change 
in this direction is not made, there will almost cer- 
tainly be, if not a disruption of the Board, a serious 
secession from it. It is manifestly unjust, and sin- 
gularly inconsistent with Congregational principles, 
to deny to the churches any participation in the 
administration of a fund which is wholly of their 
creation ; and although this was perhaps natural, 
though not in our opinion unobjectionable, so long as 
the churches themselves were satisfied, it is difficult 
to see any good ground for refusing to the churches a 
voice’in their own missionary work now that they ask 
for it. It is generally understood that the President 
of the Board is in favor of some such change, and 
it is certain that the demand for the change comes 
from various quarters irrespective of the original 
theological question touching the qualification of 
missionary candidates. 
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The week preceding the meeting of the American 
Board the National Council of the Congregation- 
alists convenes in Worcester, Mass. This Council, 
which is held every three years, by its constitution 
expressly disavows any authority over the churches 
represented in it; yet it has been looked upon with 
considerable fear and disfavor by a considerable 
proportion of Congregational churches and clergy, 
who put a special emphasis on the independence of 
the local church, and fear lest a National body 
which begins by disavowing authority may proceed 
to exercise it and end by asserting it. Ecclesiastical 
history gives some warrant for such fears. At 
present its votes are only opinions, not decisions ; 
but opinions expressed by such a body often have 
all the moral authority of decisions; sometimes 
they are, in the nature of the case, decisions. Such 
must be practically the case respecting one question 
of considerable ecclesiastical importance to the de- 
nomination—namely, whether two Associations or 
Conferences of churches can exist side by side, in 
the same territory, having the same geographical 
boundaries, and separated from each other only by 
some reason of uncongeniality. ‘This question will 
be presented to the Council in two cases. In 
Georgia there has been for some years an Associa- 
tion of Congregational churches, largely composed 
of colored persons ; recently there has been organ- 
ized a Conference of Congregational churches, 
largely composed of white persons. The former 
Association has been represented at previous ses- 
sions of the Council. The latter body has sent dele- 
gates to the present Council; and the question is, 
Will they be admitted? There is confessedly no 
other reason for the existence of the two bodies in 
the one State than the fact that the latter Confer- 
ence believes that the common work can better be 
done by two Associations, one colored, the other 
white, than by fusing the two. 


* * 
* 


The other case arises in New York and Brooklyn. 
For many years their Congregational churches 
were united in one New York and Brooklyn 
Association. Several years ago a secession of minis- 
ters took place from this Association, the seceding 
‘ministers forming the Manhattan Association of 
ministers. Steps have been recently taken to con- 
vert this into an Association of churches, and 
it is understood that this Manhattan Association 
will apply for admission t> the Council by its duly 
elected representatives. ‘There is confessedly no 
reason for two Associations in New York City and 
Brooklyn other than the fact that some of the 
Congregational ministers in the older Association 
are either personally or theologically uncongenial 
to some of the ministers in the newer Association ; 
their regular standing and that of their churches 
is not questioned. ‘The question presented by these 
two cases to the Council is a somewhat perplexing 
one ; but it is quite certain that it is, in principle, 
the same in both cases, and that the Council can- 
not admit the new delegation in the one case and 
refuse it admission in the other without gross in- 
consistency. Our own judgment is that the Coun- 
cil should in both cases do all in its power to solve 
the problem by bringing about a union of the two 
Associations in both places ; that it should, if neces- 
sary, appoint an influential committee to visit both 
fields and endeavor to secure unity; but that it 
cannot, consistently with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, refuse to allow the 
local churches to decide for themselves all such 
questions of local organization ; that in the last 
resort the churches of Georgia and the churches 
of New York City and Brooklyn must be left to 
decide for themselves how they will organize to 
carry on their work ; and that, unless it clearly ap- 
pears that the applying Association in terms denies 
some fundamental principle of Congregationalism 
—as if, for example, it should appear that the 
Georgia Conferences refused to recognize and re- 
ceive as a Christian a man merely because of his 


color—the Council cannot refuse it recognition 
merely because, for reasons of its own, it chooses to 
form an independent organization. | 
* | 

The fourth of the meetings above referred to is 
the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, to be held at 
Lake Mohonk the first week in October. It was at 
this Conference, held five years ago, that the plan 
was developed, which has since become the settled 
and irreversible policy of the Nation, to abolish the 
Reservation system, divide the lands among the 
Indians in severalty, and sell the remainder in the 
open market to actual settlers, holding the funds in 
trust for the Indians, to be expended for them in 
schools, tools, houses, etc. Last year the discussions 
turned upon the educational problem. The Con- 
ference was unanimous in the opinion that eventu- 
ally the United States Government ought to assume 
the entire responsibility, pecuniary and otherwise, 
for the secular education of the Indians, relieving 
the churches of this burden too great for them to 
carry, and leaving them free to prosecute with 
greater energy and efficiency their religious work. 
Considerable difference of opinion was elicited 
upon the question whether the Conference should 
press this reform upon Government as one capable 
of immediate execution, or whether the reform 
should only be tentatively entered upon, and by 
gradual processes perfected. It is understood that 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the present Superintendent of Indian Schools are 
thoroughly in favor of immediate measures for 
the organization of a Federal system of Indian 
education on a sufficient scale to secure provision 
for the compulsory education in the arts and 


habits of civilized life of all Indians of school age. 
* * | 
* | | 

The further consideration of this question, its 
practicability, what measures can be taken to secure 
the necessary legislation from Congress, and how 
the present anomalous partnership between the 
United States Government and the churches in 
contract schools can be brought to a close with the 
least disturbance to the work, will be one of the 
subjects of discussion this fall. The other is the all- 
important one of administration. It is absolutely 
certain that so long as the offices in the Indian 
Department are regarded as a part-of the “spoils ” 
which belong to the “victors ;” as long as Indian 
agents, and even Indian teachers, are appointed 
in the interest, not of Indian reform, but of local 
politicians; as long as not even the Superintendent 
of Schools or the Indian Commissioner are intrusted 
with the power of removal or appointment, but 
have to administer as well as they can with subor- 
dinates over whom they have no real power of con- 
trol—so long little real progress can be made in any 
true reform. It was this system of politics which 
ruined the Freedmen’s Bureau, and no probity or 
ability in the head of a department can prevent the 
danger of a similar calamity in any bureau of 
like philanthropic character administered on such 
principles. How to secure a coherent, self-consist- 
ent, single-hearted administration will be the other, 
and in our judgment the most important, question be- 
fore the Conference. We do not know that it will 
be called on to do anything further on the subject of 
courts and justice for the Indian than to reaffirm 


what it has heretofore affirmed on this subject. 


* 
* | 


We advise our readers not to take their idea of 
Dr. Briggs’s views respecting the Higher Criticism 
and the established results of that criticism from 
the very brief report contained in some of the 
daily papers of his address on Biblical History at 
the opening of the Union Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Briggs’s recent book ‘“ Whither?” gives ade- 
quately and accurately a statement on which the 
curious reader can rely. We shall publish soon 
from his pen some articles on the same general 
subject, leaving our readers to ascertain from these 
articles and from the book more fully the views 


which Professor Briggs expounds in his class-room. 
It must suffice here simply to say that he is appar- 
ently prepared to carry the war into Africa, to 
contend that the assailants of the Higher Criticism 
are themselves lacking in the orthodoxy a falling 
off from which they impute to others, and that the 
self-constituted defenders of the faith once delivered 
to the saints have themselves departed very far 
from it. Whether he is right in this view or not is 
a question on which we shall have something to 
say hereafter. In this paragraph we simply advise 
our readers that this is an open question, and is 
not to be prejudged nor to be decided by mere 
strength of asseveration or loudness of vociferation, 
but by a patient consideration of the evidence ad- 


duced on either side. 


* * 
* 


A decision of the United States Cireuit Court 
of California which The Christian Union had 
some time ago anticipated was rendered on the 
16th of September, on the charge accusing Deputy 
United States Marshal David Nagle with the 
murder of ex-Judge David S. Terry. The Court 
held that it was the right and duty of the United 
States Marshal to protect the Judge from assault, 
that it was for him to judge, under the trying con- 
ditions surrounding him, whether the occasion re- 
quired the action taken, and further added that 
the evidence showed that he acted in “good faith 
and with consummate courage, judgment, and dis- 
cretion.” The Court adds that “the homicide 
was, in our opinion, clearly justifiable in law, and in 
the forum of sound, practical common sense was 
commendable.” An appeal was taken by the At- 
torney representing the State of California to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But the 
Deputy Marshal was discharged, pending the appeal, 
upon his own recognizance.. We have no doubt 
that the public sentiment of the Nation and of Cali- 
fornia concurs with and justifies the decision of the 
Court in this case. 

The successful tests of the new steel cruis- 
ers “Charleston,” “ Baltimore,” “Chicago,” and 
“Yorktown” form one of the pleasantest features 
of our recent naval history. We have grown 
accustomed to reports of break-downs, deficiencies, 
and appropriations for repairs, but the building of 
an American man-of-war which will actually do 
what was expected and promised is at least reassur 
ing. That there was any lack of ability in this 
direction few can have seriously doubted, but it has 
been equally clear that this ability has been ham- 
pered by bureaucracy and by political intrigues. The 
success of the new cruisers is another proof of 
ex-Secretary Whitney’s wisdom in insisting upon 
straightforward business methods, and in encourag- 
ing American sbip-builders to enter competitions con- 
ducted without fear and without favor. The report 
upon the “ Charleston,” recently tested in San Fran- 
cisco, shows that the cruiser is credited with the 
maximum horse-power of 7,093, and an average 
horse-power of 6,816 for four hours’ run. The 
maximum speed was 18}? knots in the trial, and 
higher speed was attained before the trialrun. The 
“ Baltimore ” has exceeded her speed requirements, 
and the “ Chicago,” built to run fifteen knots, made 
sixteen in her recent trial at Newport. The tests 
for turning as well as speed proved satisfactory in 
the case of the “ Yorktown” as well as the “Chi- 
cago.” On receiving the report of the “ Balti- 
more’s”’ great success, Secretary Tracy sent a tele- 
gram of congratulations to ex-Secretary Whitney— 
a graceful act which might well be imitated by the 
bitterly partisan politicians and newspapers. Mr. 
Whitney’s official career was certainly a successful 
one, and, whatever opinions may be held regarding 
the wisdom of an attempt to build up a large navy 
for our peaceful country, the new cruisers appear to 
have been actually needed, and their success is most 
creditable to all concerned in their conception and 
construction. 
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Sept. 26, 1889. 


EPISCOPAL GENERAL 
CONVENTION. 


ITS MORE IMPORTANT PROBLEMS OUTLINED. 


HE General Convention will meet in New York 
City on the first Wednesday in October. It 
will represent forty-nine confederated dioceses 
and sixteen organized missions, under the care of 
sixty-five bishops, all using the same liturgy and 
yielding obedience to the canons enacted by this 
Synod. Considerable discussion has been going on 
in the Episcopal press as to the work which will 
come before this body. Part of this work is already 
in the hands of committees appointed by the Chi- 
cago Convention of 1886 to sit ad interim and 
report at the session of 1889. The first of these 
committees is the one which has in charge the 
revision of the Prayer-Book. The chairman of this 
committee is Bishop Doane, of Albany, and the 
secretary is Dr. Samuel Hart, of Trinity College. 
This commission on the liturgical revision was ap- 
pointed because at Chicago the whole subject of 
changes in the liturgy was left in an unsatisfactory 
shape by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
It was then felt that it was not wise to tie up the 
Episcopal Church strictly to the rubrics when it 
was just entering upon a larger work than had 
before been possible, and its needs could be only 
imperfectly realized. <A partial report on “ Litur- 
gical Revision” has been published by Bishop 
Doane, evidently for the purpose of inviting general 
criticism, in which many alterations and additions 
are proposed in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
in which a large number of new offices are printed 
whose design is to meet the different exigencies of 
worship. Its aim in alterations is to go back to 
the English book; the new offices have much to 
commend them, and the special prayers suggested 
will meet many occasions for which no provision is 
now made. This report is tentative, and does not 
indicate all that is below the surface. It is proba- 
ble that when the final report is made it will contain 
a rubric authorizing what is called “ non-communi- 
- eating attendance,” which means that those who do 
not wish to receive the communion at a given serv- 
ice shall remain in the church and be spectators 
or worshipers. If an attempt should be made to 
commit the General Convention to this decision, it 
will not be without a warm and possibly acrimoni- 
ous debate. 
The question of liturgical revision is mixed up in 
Church politics with the question of the change of 
name. It was evident at the last Convention that 
a large number of the Western dioceses were in 
favor of the change of name. They object to the 
term Protestant, because the Church is not set to 
protest against error, but to bear witness to the 
truth, and because it seems to them inconsistent 
with the claim that it is a vital part of the Holy 
Catholic Church. It is this party which is in favor 
of “non-communicating attendance,” and of the 
restoration of the Catholic features of the English 
Prayer-Book. They cannot afford to lose anything 
in carrying out their programme ; and rather than 
peril any part of their plan they are likely to pre- 
fer delay, so that it is not at all certain that any- 
thing will be accomplished in this Convention in 
the way of liturgical changes. The debate, how- 
ever, will not be lost if it shall test the mind of the 
Church as to other and larger questions which are 
connected with these two. It is felt by many that 
the present basis of representation in this Conven- 
tion is wrong, and it remains to be seen how far the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies is ready to con- 
cede that the basis of representation should corre- 
spond pro rata to the number of communicants in 
each diocese. Here it is probable that the contest 
in the Convention will culminate, and this is the 
key to the whole situation. ‘The difficulty now is 
that a new Western diocese, whose entire number 
of communicants might not be larger than the list 


of a single metropolitan parish, has the right to as 
large a voice in ecclesiastical legislation as the whole 
diocese of New York. So long as this anomaly 
continues, important legislation will fail to repre- 
sent the mind of the whole Church, and the differ- 
ent dioceses have in many cases instructed their 
deputies to ask for a change in the method of 
representation. 

It is impossible to say what will be done, but on 
the heels of this movement is another which can 
hardly fail to be brought before the Convention, 
and that is the introduction of the Provincial Sys- 
tem. The initial step to such a system has been 
taken in the Federate Council of the five New York 
dioceses, and something like it is said to be grow- 
ing up in the Illinois dioceses. Broad Churchmen 
will doubtless oppose this measure from fear that 
it will increase the power of the Bishops, some of 
whom are felt to be already too autocratic ; but the 
strength of the claim for the Provincial System is 
that it is needed in order to give coherence and 
energy to the work of the Episcopal Church in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. To give an instance 
of what this system might accomplish, the colored 
question may be cited. It is impossible for the 
General Committee to advise the Southern Church 
as to the settlement of the colored question. It is 
a local matter, and in a province the Southern dio- 
ceses could act wisely and in concert in this mat- 
ter, but the question is too local for a National Synod 
to handle; and the way in which other religious 
bodies have attempted to deal with this question 
confirms this opinion. Then, again, there is a 
growing conviction that individual Bishops should 
not have final authority to the extent that there 
can be no appeal from their decision; but until 
provinces are arranged for, with an Archbishop at 
the head of a Court of Appeal, the autocratic Bishop 
must continue to do harm to the Church. In this 
connection, also, there is a demand that suffragan 
Bishops shall be allowed for the relief of many 
large Eastern dioceses, whose Bishops are over- 
whelmed with too much work, and who shall be in 
training for important episcopal vacancies when 
they are needed. 


Another point of considerable importance is the 


adoption of a new Hymnal. The proposed book 
which has been published is a great advance upon 
the existing Hymnal, but the discussion which has 
been going on concerning this Hymnal indicates 
that it still leaves out many hymns which have a 
strong hold upon the sympathies of Christian peo- 
ple. While no doctrinal question is involved in the 
adoption of a Hymnal, the hymns of the Church 
have a great deal to do with making its services 
acceptable; and in looking over the names of the 
committee who have prepared the new Hymnal, the 
list includes hardly one person who is a recognized 
authority or expert in a matter of this kind. The 
Church of England leaves her children to sing what 
they choose, and in this way a true and real growth 
in hymnology has been secured ; and it is probable 
that the chief value of the proposed Hymnal is de- 


rived from what has been accomplished without 


restrictions by English Churchmen in this direc- 
tion. | 

These are some of the points which have been 
under discussion by leaders of opinion in the Epis- 
copal Church during the last two or three years, 
and all of these are sure of receiving attention in 
the approaching Convention. What form they will 
take, what action will be reached concerning them, 
it is impossible to predict. The Episcopal Church 
is far less under the sway of party opinion now 
than it used to be, and its leading men are more 
anxious to bring the Church closer to its work 
among the people than to contend for the victory 
of their personal opinions. In this state of things 
there is some hope that this Church will do much to 
initiate changes toward greater freedom and effi- 
ciency during the sessions of its approaching 
Synod. | 


stitution. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


Blas academic year begins with every promise of 
unusual prosperity. It is probable that the 
number of students entering college this fall is not 
only greater than at any other time-in the history 
of the country, but will show a marked increase in 
ratio to the population at large. Reports from 
most of the colleges indicate the greatest hopeful- 
ness and predict a new era of academic growth. 
Williams College, which has been steadily advane- 
ing for a number of years past, and under the ad- 
ministration of President Carter has attained a 
high degree of scholarly efficiency, reports the 
largest Freshman class in its history. The recent 
changes indicative of progress at Princeton have 
been followed by the entrance of the largest class 
which has ever matriculated at that venerable in- 
From Rutgers comes a similar report. 
At Amherst more than a hundred men have 
entered the Freshman class, and all the conditions 
of the college are most promising, the uncertain 
health of President Seelye being the only cloud on 
the horizon. At Yale the tremendous impulse 
which the University has received of late years 
shows its results, not only in an incoming class of 
phenomenal size, but in the loyalty and devotion of 
the alumni. The University has just received a 
noble bequest of nearly $300,000 under the will of 
Professor Elias Loomis, whose substantial contribu- 
tions to American scholarship are to be continued 
by his wise and generous bequest of his fortune to 
the institution which he loved. Professor Loomis’s 
bequest will be devoted to the astronomical depart- 
ment at Yale, where it will undoubtedly be made 
to serve the highest interests of pure science. 
President Barnard’s affection for and devotion to 
Columbia College were so widely known that the 
publication of the substance of his will bequeathing 
all of his estate ultimately to Columbia College oc- 
easioned no surprise. The fund thus donated is 
to be used as the foundation for a fellowship, as a 
fund for the increase of the library, and for the 
encouragement of scientific study by the bestowal 
of a medal at the close of every term of five years 
to the person who, in the judgment of the National 
Academy of Sciences, shall have made, within that 
time, the most valuable discovery in physical or 
astronomical science. Dr. E. B. Andrews begins 
his work as President of Brown University with | 
every promise of eminent usefulness. His rare 
abilities, his fine character, and his uncommon 
combination of effective qualities have awakened 
hopes among the friends of the University which 
we are confident he will not disappoint. ~ Reports 
from other colleges indicate a common prosperity . 
among the foremost institutions of learning. E 
The Christian Union has often identified the 
highest prosperity of the country with the prosper- 
ity of such institutions as the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and has interpreted the increased efficiency 
and the widening support of such institutions as 
more significant: of American progress than many 
of the striking facts which report purely material 
development. It has been, therefore, with some- 
thing more than a feeling of regret that we have 
noted the careless and inaccurate reports about the 
Johns Hopkins University which have come to 
light recently in some newspapers, in the face of 
the widest recent publication of the facts concerning 
the present financial condition of the University. 
Every one knows of the temporary suspension of 
the income which the University formerly received 
from its large investment in the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, but, at this late date, every one ought to 
know also of its immense landed resources, of the 
entire success of the movement to raise an emer- 
gency fund, and of the general and growing pros- 
perity of the institution in all departments. The 
fund raised to meet the present emergency is suffi- 
cient to provide for such expenses as will be thrown 
upon it during the next three years. By that time 
it is hoped that the affairs of the Baltimore & Ohio 
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Railroad will have made marked progress toward 
restoration of former values. But in any event 
the future of the institution is assured, and all at- 
.tempts to represent it as in a crippled condition 
must be regarded either as inexcusably inaccurate 
or as having some malicious purpose. A resident 
of Baltimore has given the University a new build- 
ing which is now in course of construction, and a 
lectureship in literature has recently been endowed. 
During the last six months the Johns Hopkins has 
received from various sources nearly $300,000, and 
begins its year with unimpaired efficiency and with 
undiminished energy. The University is fortunate 
in having at its head a man whose genius for the 
task which he has undertaken seems equal to all 
emergencies, and whose services to the country in 
the building up of such an institution as the Johns 
Hopkins University cannot be overstated. 


ON MINDING ONE’S OWN BUSINESS. 


phils as negative, as the disposition not to in- 
terfere with others, the minding of one’s own 
business is a sign of great grace and inward perfec- 
tion. Only he who has made his peace with life, 
who has come to an understanding with God, and 
through that with himself and with others, can 
afford to let others alone. It is not the meddler 
from curiosity who is hardest to deal with, nor who 
does most mischief. The conscientious man who 
thinks it his duty to set things straight, to reform 
the evils in our doings and belongings, is the one 
who is not to be borne either by us or by the moral 
order of the world. Not to mind one’s own busi- 
ness is to be a skeptic as to what is most sacred 
in life; it is to lose faith in God’s method of provi- 
dence. The reverence for individuality, awe of 
the power which has made us every one with his 
unique, unmatchable, never-to-be-repeated capacity, 
are dead in the rash intruder who would remold 
the universe after his own monotonous pattern. 

He who minds—note the pregnant word—his 
own business is he who has faith in the divinest 
gift of God. It is the token of the large-minded- 
ness of God—that, as the ancients said, he is with- 
out envy—that he does not grudge men their 
individuality, but has given them, to the uttermost 
of variety, that freedom to be themselves and to act 
. themselves out which would have seemed to the 
fearful mind of'wind a usurpation of God’s own 
most sovereign prerogative. Only a mind divinely 
great and divinely loving could permit such liberty. 
The petty-minded regulator of others cannot raise 
himself to such heights, and makes bold to claim on 
behalf of his narrowness what God will not claim 
in all His greatness. The lesson he has not learned 
is that the world which God has made is already 
made in the image of God, and not waiting upon 
his ill-mannered and selfish interruption to become 
rich and lovely. 

This minding one’s own business is as rare and 
beneficent a virtue incorporate life as in individual. 
Sectarianism, partisanship, denominationalism— 
what are they but organized methods of forgetting 
one’s real business—the promotion of righteousness 
—in order to interfere with those who work by 
other means? »That church conference in a West- 
ern city, the other day, which found it neces- 
sary to attack the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor because it was not making— 
Nestorians, we will say—if it should once realize 
its awful desertion of its sacred business in order 
to meddle with what belongs to the devil if to 
any one, what searching for repentance, what hu- 
mility of heart! How apt, alas! are all reform- 
ers, all philanthropists, to forget their own busi- 
ness, and to spend their energy meddling with the 
affairs of those whose methods are not as theirs - 
How broad and deep is that saying of Christ’s that 
those who are not against us are for us, in its recog! 
nition of freedom, of individuality of methods and 
works ! 


But minding one’s own business is far from being 
negativealone. There is a wonderful positive safety 
in the minding of a business. The virtue that 
resides in daily having something which must be 
done, in the routine of details that must be attended 
to, is not easily exhausted. What do the sayings 
of Goethe that here or nowhere is America, of 
Carlyle that salvation lies in always doing the duty 
that lies nearest to one, mean but that a supreme 
safety lies in having a business? The slightest 
glance abroad shows the danger that lurks in hav- 
ing to search for a duty to be done, in having to act 
from a universal and vague motive instead of keep- 
ing true to the particular wants and needs of every- 
day life. Happy is that man to be accounted who 
has a business to be minded! He, even though he 
know it not, has a vocation which needs only to have 
its inner spring and secret recognized to pass into a 
high calling with which he is called of God. Such 
a man does not have to look to the uttermost 
corners of the earth to find something which he 
may do; in the necessities, in the very constraints, 
of life there is all the material for a worthy and a 
sacred life. To be content with what one has 
means more than not to be covetous, or than to be 
resigned. It means to be true to one’s situation and 
ealling—a truth, not of mere letter and mechanical 
detail, but truth of spirit. To mind one’s own 
business is to believe in one’s self and in that which 
one has to do. It is to serve and to wait as seeing 
behind the petty routine of life that which is invisi- 
ble; it is born of the faith which finds nothing so 
small that it is not big with divinity, nothing so 
frail that it does not carry God with it. The world 


is constantly astonished with exhibitions of heroism 
in circumstances where it is least expected, and it 


wonders in what school such grandeur of conception, 
such energy of execution, were learned. And the 
answer is that they were learned, not in surveying 
heaven and earth for some noble deed to be done, 
but in the daily doing of one’s business. The 
guarantee of life is found in the fact that in the 
minding of one’s occupation, in faithfulness to the 
necessities with which one is encompassed, there is 
found such benediction, such promise, such infinite 


unfoldings. 


THE SPECTATOR. | 
ACROSS THE BORDER. | 

When one first visits a foreign city—even though the 
city be but just over the boundary line—one experi- 
ences, unless he is a peculiarly adaptable individual, a 
sensation of dissatisfaction with himself. It is not 
merely that he is alone, amid new scenes—he may have 
often been in that predicament before, and had no dis- 
quieting symptoms. But where he is away from his 
own kin and race and the protecting xgis of his own 
government, he misses the “cake of custom ” which is 
the most satisfying portion of our daily diet, and feels 
as if something were wrong—as if his clothes fitted 
badly—as if he were exposed to the rude blasts 
of unfriendly winds or the ruder gibes of mock- 
ing gazers. He looks anxiously, but askance, at the 
passers-by to see whether he is being stared at asa 
foreigner, and he endeavors unsuccessfully to put on 
the nonchalant and uninterested air of the man who is 
thoroughly familiar with his surroundings, for he 
knows that as such he can have better opportunity of 
seeing the unfamiliar. All the while he is conscious 
that he is a black sheep in the flock ; and, more than 
that, that, unlike his prototype in the meadow, his 
companions are themselves conscious of his blackness 
and regard him as an alien. | 


* 


Particularly where a strange language i , spoken iby | 


the populace, as in Montreal, does one find difficulty in 
making himself feel at home. The Spectator is told 
that he has not seen French Canada unless he has been 
in Quebec ; but a short stay in Montreal convinced him 
that he was really in a French city, although the con- 
quering race may have made a slightly deeper impres- 
sion upon it than upon some other places in the Domin- 
ion. The talk of the street Arabs is an almost unfailing 
index to the dominating nationality of a town; the 
newsboy and the bootblack are pretty sure to drift in 


the race-current that sets strongest. And in Montreal 
these weather-vanes point pretty uniformly to France, 
not to England. Where they speak English at all, it 
is with a marked foreign accent ; and their vocabu- 
lary is very limited. The working classes of the 
city generally are French ; and, as a natural result, 
the city government is in the hands of the race 
which, though conquered, was not broken, and has 
steadily gained in political power with the growth of 
democratic ideas. It is rather an anomalous thing 
that the chief city in a great English colony should 
have a French mayor, French city officers, French 
postal officials, and even French policemen. And 
some of the last-mentioned do not even speak the alien 
language. At the intersection of two of the principal 
streets in the city the Spectator asked a commonplace 
question of one of the men in blue, to be met with a gen- 
eral denial and a stammering request to word his ques- 
tion in French. This experience forcibly recalled the 
familiar assertion that in New York an American can’t 
get on the police force unless he was born in Ireland ! 
But it isn’t safe to work off familiar jokes in a-foreign 
country. The Spectator fell into conversation with a 
portly gentleman with mutton-chop whiskers whom he 
met in a horse-car, and told him how his English town 
seemed to be nearly as badly plagued with the French, 
in the matter of policemen, as American New York 
was with the Irish. The whilom acquaintance laughed 
very heartily at this, and the Spectator was congratu- 
lating himself on having drawn a happy parallel, when 
his companion broke forth with another haw-haw, and 
said: “ That’s a good one on me! I’m an Irishman 
myself, you know !” , 

The English language seems to have made more im- 
pression on the sign painters than on any one else, and 
with the best results to the visitor who would other- 
wise have difficulty in translating the shopkeepers’ an- 
nouncements. For many of the signs are duplicate— 
one in French, one in English. Pierre Gaillard an- 
nounces in one window “Grande Reduction de Magasin 
du bon Marché,” and in the other “Selling Off Very 
Cheap.” But the duplicate announcement is by no 
means invariable. More often you find, especially in 
the old town, French alone. And sometimes there is 
the queerest intermarriage of the two languages. 
Fancy seeing on one side of a street “ Restaurant de la 
Gaieté,” and on the other “ Pork and Bean House, by 
Adolphe Lamirand.” Municipal orders and proclama- 
tions are likewise printed in both English and French, 
and enable one to congratulate himself on the superior | 
force and directness of the Saxon. And sometimes 
the English surpasses the French in the latter’s boasted 
prerogative of politeness, as in the placards in one of 
the parks, one reading “ Please keep off the grass,” the — 
other blurting out the peremptory “ N’allez pas la 

* 


gazon.” 
* 


The architecture of Montreal strikes one who is not 
an architect as heavy and somber rather than beauti- 
ful. Impressive some of the public buildings are, on 
account of their size, solidity, and the fact that they 
generally front on open squares which give them the 
advantage of perspective, but they are so cold in color | 
as almost to chill the air of midsummer; and how 
dreary they must seem in the long and terrible winters 
for which Montreal is famous! The private resi- 
dences, too, though many of them are splendid speci- 
mens of their kind, have about them a solemn strength | 
and a monotonous grayness which are more suggestive 
of a prison thana home. Doubtless there are many 
light hearts within these great gray walls, but it would 
seem that one must be brought up within them not to 
be affected by their grimness. These people doubtless 
intend that their children and their children’s children 
shall be reared herein, and have built their houses for 
posterity. Or is it possible that the shadow of the 
religious architecture has fallen over the domestic, and 
the dwelling-houses have been unconsciously modeled 
on the pattern of the monasteries and convents ? 


* * * 


For Montreal is a “city of churches ” and religious 
institutions far more truly than is its rival in the States. 
Domes and spires are everywhere when one looks down 
upon the city from its splendid observatory, Mount 
Royal. In searching for some church which is declared 
“worth seeing,” you are quite likely to get into the 
wrong one, and to be told that the church you are look- 
ing for is “around the corner.” Here is the largest 
church but one in the New World, and another, half as 
large as St. Paul’s at Rome and an imitation of it, is 
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building. Here are wealthy Protestant churches and 
wealthy Catholic churches, and more of both a-build- 
ing; and, what is more, there are congregations for 
them, who wil] attend them. There are great monas- 
teries and convents and hospitals. The people are 
devoted to their religious organizations, and give freely. 
Nuns go through the old Bonsecours Market on market 
_ day, with a stout helper carrying a basket, and solicit 
—and get—contributions from the marketmen and 
farmers who, in odd custumes and with unintelligible 
jargon, display their wares and products. On one of 
the principal streets, a few doors apart, are two large, 
handsome buildings devoted to the business of supply- 
ing “ Ornements d’Eglise.” And in the steeples of the 
churches, instead of the “ fools’ names, which, like fools’ 
faces, are oft seen in public places,” one may see pious 
inscriptions such as “ Que le nom de Mgr. Bourget vive 
i jamais dans tous les cceurs catholiques” (May the 
name of Father Bourget live always in the hearts of 
Catholies). 
* * * 

Always something new under the sun to the indi- 
vidual observer, though it may be old to the public. 
In Montreal the tow-boys who help the horse-cars up 
the grades are too tired to stand on the car, and they 
hitch a light sulky to the car tongue, and drive seated, 
taking the car up the hill at a gallop—the one place 
where the car goes faster than a crawl. The conduct- 
ors do not “ punch in the presence of the passenger,” 
nor pull at a strap or twist an iron rod to register the 
fares ; they thrust out a padlocked collection-box for 


the fare, and if the passenger has not the right sum— 


they make the change and hand it all back and then 
stick the box again into his face for the fare. 
streets of the city nearly all retain their old French 
names, but the lamp-post signs avoid the language 
difficulty with regard to the substantive by omitting 
both “street ” and “rue,” and saying simply “ Bleury” 
or “ Lagauchetiere.” United States money is usually 
taken with avidity, but in the depths of the French 
quarter it is returned. “ American reprints” are 
numerous and cheap ; at one of the news-stands Mark 
Twain’s “ Roughing It” was found on sale, in paper 
covers, for thirty cents. Tobacco leaves are sold at 
retail in the markets. A good many of the English- 
speaking Canadians drop an “h” occasionally, out of 
respect to the mother country, probably, particularly 
in speaking of the “’otels.” The passage of the La- 
chine Rapids is not nearly so terrifying an experience 
as the passage of the great tubular bridge at midnight, 
with its unceasing angry roar. Not the least of the 
novelties is the customs officer who boards the train 
- when it crosses the line, and compels the sleepy pas- 
sengers to show forth what manner of underclothes, 
hairbrushes, etc., they carry in their satchels. The 
Canadian official is good-natured and perfunctory ; the 
American is disagreeable and thorough. Is this be- 
cause the United States is poor and can’t afford to lose 
any of the impost tax? The Spectator knows the 
Canadians have a great problem on their hands in the 
relations of the two races and the two religions, but he 
would be almost willing to annex the problem if it 
would solve the other question of a man’s right to 
take his satchel where he pleases and to open it only 
when he chooses. 


THE STUDY OF HYPNOTISM IN 
| FRANCE. 


By JoseErPH JASTROW. 


AP the many centenaries that are being 
observed this year in France it may not be 
amiss to recall the story of an adventurer of a hun- 
dred years ago, and glance at the present condition 
of that body of truths which he heralded with all 
too much presumption and all too little knowledge. 
The word Mesmerism is associated in our minds 
with aseries of rather remarkable, if also somewhat 
ridiculous, performances produced by a traveling 
showman, and arousing in about equal proportions 
incredulity and speculation. A hundred years ago 
or more we would have seen, instead, a brilliant 
_Toom carefully fitted up to impress the senses, filled 
with gentlemen and ladies complaining of real or 
Imaginary ills. Perhaps we would have seen them 
grasping handles connected with a large baquet or 
basin in the center of the room, while Mesmer, 
pompously announced, and attired in fanciful vest- 
ments, would solemnly impart to the water in the 
basin its panacean virtues. This was in the height 
of his career—a career that, like so much else, was 
broken short by the all-absorbing eyents of the 


The 


French Revolution. 
announcing a peculiar connection between celestial 
movements and vital processes in men and animals. 
As at that time magnetism was a strange and much- 
discussed phenomenon, about the nature of which 
nothing was known, and as this new discovery was 
equally obscure, he called the force “ animal mag- 
netism,” a name still in vogue to-day. He claimed 
to have gained a mastery over this force for the 
curing of disease; contact with his fingers, from 
which this force was supposed to be streaming, or 
carefully manipulated strokes and passes over the 
affected parts, would restore them to their normal 
function. When his patients became too numer- 
ous to be attended to personally, he imparted this 
beneficent quality to water, which was bottled and 
sold, or used from the baquet ; to trees, to which 
patients attached themselves with ropes; and at 
length he claimed to have magnetized the sun. 

Whatever other interest we may find in his life, 
its main importance lies in calling attention to a 
series of psychic phenomena, which from that time 
on have not been allowed to be forgotten. After 
Mesmer’s death, and after the close of the Revo- 
lution, “ Harmonie Societies”” were formed to 
spread and develop his doctrines, naturally with as 
little scientific spirit as Mesmer himself possessed. 
The many attempts to bring the subject before 
reputable scientific bodies for the most part re- 
sulted in exposing the groundlessness of exaggerated 
claims and giving men of science a distaste for the 
whole question, even though it contained a kernel 
of valuable truth. Only when the phenomena 
were presented plainly, and with an attempt to 
bring them into relation with known physiological 
processes, was the scientific period in the study of 
hypnotism inaugurated. This, as well as the word 
“hypnotism,” is due largely to the work of a Man- 
chester physician, James Braid, who divested the 
phenomena of much of their mystery by showing 
that the individuality of the operator was of no in- 
fluence upon the success of the hypnotization ; that 
it all depended upon the suggestibility of the per- 
son hypnotized. Apart from a fanciful connection 
of hypnotism with the doctrines of phrenology, he 
regarded the condition as due to an automatization 
of the higher psychic powers, the person being re- 
duced to a machine acting out the suggestions of 
the operator, no matter who he was, and no matter 
how he had induced the state. Between the period 
of Braid until the period inaugurated about fifteen 
years ago in France, there intervened a series of 
tests and refutations, of exhibitions and fanciful 
explanations by charlatans, with only here and 
there an ardent and persevering student. Fore- 
most among these was Dr. Liébault, of Nancy in 
France, who for many decades used the hypnotic 
process in the treatment of disease, and Dr. Es- 
daille in India, who, in the days when anesthetics, 
were but little known, utilized the insensibility of 
the hypnotic condition for the performance of the 
most serious surgical operations. | 

About 1875 Professor Charcot, of Paris, suc- 
ceeded in calling the attention of scientists to the 
phenomena of hypnotism and in demonstrating be- 
yond doubt the reality of the phenomena. Voluntary 
control over physiological activities ordinarily totally 
beyond the sphere of volition forms the best of such 
proofs. The holding out of the arm for an almost 
indefinite period without the tremors that always 
accompany such an effort in a normal condition, the 
supporting of the body by the head and heels alone, 
the reading at distances far short of the near-point of 
the eye, not to mention the enduring of unbearable 
pains without a sign of sensibility—these form only 
a portion of the proofs now at our command to show 
that we are dealing with a genuine, not simulated, 
condition of the psycho-physical organism. The 
contributions to the subject in recent years, notably 
in France, but largely also in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, England, and America, have been 
extremely numerous and varied. A recently pub- 
lished bibliography of hypnotism is itself quite a 
good-sized pamphlet. Besides, there is a special 
journal of hypnotism in France, and a congress of 
hypnotism has just been held in connection with 
the many scientific congresses assembled this sum- 
mer in Paris. 

To portray, however sketchily, the current facts 
and opinions in this field will form the object of the 
present article. ‘To begin with, the state is induced 
in a variety of ways; fixation of a bright object, 
passes in front of the face, closure of the eyes 
with a simple command to sleep, have all been 
found efficacious by different experimenters. The 
explanation of this process brings us to a dif- 
ference of opinion between two schools of hyp- 
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notism that becomes more and more important as we 
proceed. Theschool of Paris, of which M. Charcot 
is the acknowledged leader, believe in a real physi- 
eal influence, the passes and so on being of them- 
selves hypnotic agents producing definite physical 
effects ; while the school ef Nancy, as a representa- 
tive of which we may take Professor Bernheim, 
regard all processes as mental in origin and reduci- 
ble to so many forms of suggestion. According 
to them, the typical mode of hypnotization is a 
simple command to sleep, the staring, passes, and 
so on all acting as aids to fix the attention and 
nothing more. A further point of issue between 
the schools concerns the distinctions between the 
various kinds of hypnotic conditions. The Paris- 
ians distinguish three stages—lethargy, catalepsy, 
and somnambulism, each distinguished by well- 
defined physical characteristics, and the methods of 
passing from one to the other (closing or opening 
the eyes and so on) being equally sharply defined. 
The Nancy physicians regard hypnotic conditions 
as different in intensity only, with no special physi- 
cal differences, but involving more or less subjuga- 
tion of the voluntary and involuntary. powers, accom- 
panied by various degrees of unconsciousness. All 
special conditions are the result of suggestions, 
direct and indirect, and this forms the sole elue to 
the explanation of the varied phenomena of hyp- 
notism. 

Taking our stand with the latter view, we may 
regard the hypnotic state as a condition of ex- 
alted suggestibility. Upon a command to sleep, 
reinforced at first by a closure of the eyelids or 
other mode of fixing the attention, the patient falls 
into a natural slumber, but retains through the 
operator a connection with the outer world. He 
may now be told that his arm is insensible, and pins 
may be thrust into it without a sign of sensation. 
His arm may be raised and he may be told that he 
cannot lower it; the utmost efforts ensue, but to no 
avail. Again, we may set his arms in motion, re- 
volving one about the other, and impress upon him 
the impossibility of stopping the motion ; he tries 
and tries, but the hands keep turning on, until a 
touch or an appropriate word from the operator 
restores the patient to his normal condition. Such 
are the phenomena in their simplest form; they 
may be varied ad libitum, involving any group of 
muscles, any form of sense activity as well as the 
higher psychic processes. We may rob an individ- 
ual of a certain portion of his memory, or make him 
for the moment another individual, a celebrated 
personage, and so on. He will act out the part to 
the best of his ability, of course not developing any 
new knowledge, but calling upon the resources of 
his past experience, both conscious and unconscious. 
In certain cases the involuntary processes are like- 
wise affected ; one may check the normal winking 
of the eye, or the reflex act of closure of the eyelid 
when the eye is approached, or even change the 
heart-beat and the temperature by a suggestion. So 
little is certain concerning the mechanism by which 
this condition of the nervous system is brought 
about that it will be best not to touch this part of 
the topic here. It should be noted, however, that 
analogous processes are seen in normal life as well as 
in ordinary sleep. We all know persons who act 
out the suggestions of others with extreme ease, and 
often fancy that they are acting of their own accord. 
We have all felt the effort at times necessary to 
remove the influence of another’s counsels and act 
independently ; and it is just this power of resist- 
ance that certain natures lack. In sleep we are 
at the mercy of outside influences; a light will 
make us dream of fire; and some persons will take 
part in a simple conversation while sleeping, and 
remember nothing of it afterwards. However, this 
analogy must not be strained too far. 

Let us turn toa few special aspects of hypnotism, 
and, first, of post-hypnotic suggestions. ‘The influ- 
ence may be exercised not only during the “ hyp- 
nosis,” but after awakening. ‘The patient may be 
told that, upon awakening, his arm will be immova- 
ble, or his hand will be insensible, or that a piece 
of white paper will be red, or that he will take a 
sip of water, and so on. The patient will then, 
while otherwise in a perfectly normal condition, 
insist that the white paper is red, and will ridicule 
any attempt to convince him that he takes the 
water according to the command of another. He 
is all unconscious that he is acting out the will of 
the operator, and has usually no remembrance of 
the action so done. ‘The factor of memory, how- 
ever, is a very variable one. In the lighter stages 
memory usually remains, though often fragmentary, 
while in the deeper stages it totally disappears. It, 
too, however, is under the domain of suggestion. 
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If the suggestion be given that the patient remem- 
ber what happens, he does so; if that he forget it, 
he forgets it. Recent experiments go to show that 
in all cases there is a latent kind of memory, which, 
by repeated insistence, can be called up into the 
sphere of consciousness. In some cases, especially 
after repeated hypnotization, the phenomena may 
be produced in a state not distinguishable from the 
normal waking condition. To give an actual exam- 
ple: Professor Bernheim this morning told a young 
man, a patient at the hospital, that I had been 
there some time ago to take his photograph. He 
accepted the suggestion, added the time and circum- 
stances of the visit, and would not listen to Pro- 
fessor Bernheim’s repeated statements that I was a 
total stranger to him. He was again hypnotized, 
the suggestion. canceled, and, upon awakening, 
declared that he did not know me and had no 
remembrance of what he had said a minute before. 
Many more such strange effects were observed 
with this patient; but I must pass on to a still 
more remarkable class of hypnotic phenomena. To 
these the name of negative hallucinations have 
been appropriately given. 

When a patient sees a fancied object where 
nothing exists, it is a positive hallucination ; when 
the same person fails to see an object immediately 
before him, it is a negative hallucination. Let me 
illustrate by an actual case. Professor Bernheim 
tells a patient that upon awakening she will see the 
white stocking she is knitting as red. She at first 
wonders at the red stocking, then angrily pushes it 
from her, declaring that some one has taken her 
stocking and put this in its place. Or, again, while 
hypnotized, she is told that I have brought her a 
box of bonbons from America. She takes the 
imaginary box from my hands, goes through the 
motions of untying the string, removing the paper, 
opening the box, makes a ery of pleasure at the 
sight of the contents, and proceeds to taste the ab- 
sent luxury with evident relish. These are posi- 
tive hallucinations. Next Professor Bernheim tells 
her that he is no longer here. He may now speak 
to her, pinch her arms, even touch the corner of 
her eye with a pin; she takes no cognizance of it 
whatever. She hears every one else, and resents 
the slightest touch with the same pin with which 
Dr. Bernheim had been pricking her. Curiously 
enough, Dr. Bernheim can awake her from this 
condition in the usual way. Still more remarkable 
was the case I observed at the clinic of Dr. Lié- 
bault. Professor Beaunis, of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine of the University of Nancy, hypnotized a 
young lady, and told her that upon awakening 
Professor Liegois, of the College of Law, who had 
been present, would no longer bethere. Professor 
Liegois then pinched her hands, shouted into her 
ears, stood in front of her, all to no purpose. He 
raised her arm, and she was asked why her arm 
was raised; she answered that it was simply an 
idea of hers to raise her arm, but insisted that she 
had raised it herself. She at once loses memory 
of all these actions. ‘These are but a few samples 
of the very many interesting points that have been 
established in the modern study of hypnotism, but 
they must suffice to indicate the direction in which 
the study is now proceeding. Before concluding, I 
must notice two most important practical aspects 
_ of hypnotism—the therapeutic and the forensic. 

Since involuntary processes can be appealed to 
during hypnotic sleep, the idea lies close at hand to 
restore diseased functions to normal activity by the 
same means. The curing of diseases by hypnotic 
suggestion has been practiced by Dr. Liébault for 
many years. His daily clinic 1s attended by all 
kinds of patients, and his success is very noticeable. 
The process is in essence always the same. The pa- 
tient is hypnotized ; this at first may be somewhat 
difficult, but, according to French authorities, with 
but very few exceptions succeeds with a little pains 
and patience. The suggestion is then given that 
the pains will disappear, that the paralyzed mem- 
ber will again be under control, that unused func- 
tions will again occur at regular intervals, and 
soon. The instructions are accompanied by strok- 
ing of the affected parts, thus concentrating the 
attention upon them ; and the proportion of diseases 
that lend themselves to this treatment is very 
hopeful indeed. Dr. Bernheim, too, in his hospital 
practice uses hypnotism along with other medicinal 
aids as acurative agent, and in his valuable book 
has given clear proof of its efficiency. 

Much has been said of the dangers of hypnotism. 
That in unskillful hands the after effects of hyp- 
notization may be harmful is doubtless true, but 
with proper precaution this source of danger can be 
minimized. A more serious source of danger is 


the practicing of hypnotization for criminal pur- 
poses. The lack of control, the insensibility and 
the unconsciousness of the hypnotic subject make 
him an easy victim of the criminally inclined, espe- 
cially when we consider that he can carry out such 
suggestions post-hypnotically in an apparently nor- 
mal condition, and may even be made to insist that 
the act was done entirely of his own free will. Pro- 
fessor Liegois has studied this legal aspect of hyp- 
notism with a view of finding the means of discov- 
ering the true criminal under the many complicated 
eases that might arise. Into these details we 
cannot now follow him. The importance of the 
topic will be evident from what has been said 
above. 

My purpose will be accomplished if I have suc- 
ceeded in conveying some idea of the many-sidedness 
of this fascinating and yet difficult study, which at 
points seems to give us glimpses of the most secret 
modes of working of the human mind, and again 
leaves the problem of psychic activity as mysteri- 
ous as before. | | 

Nancy, France. 


A SOUTHERN PILGRIMAGE. 


By HitcHcock. 


‘jew Virginia of these latter days follows the 
trend of fiction and of art, inclining to realism 
rather than romance. Perhaps this is a pompous way 
of putting a readily discoverable fact, but to a North- 
ern visitor the fact seems to need emphasis. For 
there has always been a romantic flavor to Virgin- 
ian history, from the days of cavalier pioneers, 
of Smith, Pocahontas, and Rolfe’s manly wooing, 
down to the time which seems to Southerners like 
the deluge. Even the war spared some traces of 
the old order, but there have been changes since. 
The Virginia country gentleman has been more 
sorely pressed for money, and at the same time he 
has found the West crowding him from his former 
markets. I speak of the Valley of Virginia, “ the 
granary and storehouse of the State,” the great 
Confederate foraging and recruiting ground until 
Sheridan made it “impossible for a crow to fly 
across the valley without carrying his rations with 
him.” The North laid wasie the Valley, and in 
later years the West has pressed ij hard. The 
time has passed for the old-fashioned, easy-going 


farming, with its prodigal drafts upon the soil and ; 


wasteful employment of cheap labor. Valley wheat 
and beef, once famous, are now undersold by the 
products of the great Western farms and ranches, 
and the Virginia farmers have been passing through 
an experience familiar to their brethren of New 
England. It is an experience doubly galling to 
representatives of the old régime, and some of its 
results are almost as pathetic as the direct devasta- 
tion of the war. Blooded saddle-horses and fine 
carriages have been replaced by draught-horses and 
farm wagons, and old-time mansions, once the seat 
of the lavish Southern hospitality, are now opened 
for summer boarders. The Valley, and the accessi- 
ble places in the mountains on either side, the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghanies, are almost as crowded 
with summer boarders as the White Mountain region 
in New Hampshire. The innumerable springs in 
the mountain country were always favorite resorts 
for Southerners, but of late years the summer vis- 
itors to Valley and mountains have represented a 
larger section of the country, and have almost 
possessed the land. It is another illustration of the 


hold which the gospel of outdoor life has taken | 


upon our people. | | 

Thus the hard facts of existence make themselves 
felt in this beautiful valley, and the visitor to the 
farmhouses hears more of the high cost of the phos- 
phates and other fertilizers necessary for the soil 


than of tournaments of the hunting field. But it 
would be wrong to infer that the natural conditions 
are as severe as in northern New England. There 
was unfavorable weather this year and last, but, as" 
a rule, the wheat and corn fields yield bountifully, 
The 


and live stock thrives upon the pasturage. 
farmer is sure of his livelihood, and sometimes hard 
work intelligently applied brings him much more. 
But he is obliged to learn the lesson of economy, 


which, as Krapotkine has testified, is inevitable 
everywhere, and is one of the greatest lessons of the 
near future. There is enough adaptability here to 
meet the new conditions. Some of its phases are 
closer farming, more attention to the variety of 


products, horse-raising for the market, and efforts 
to attract capital for manufactures. The example 
of Alabama has not been wasted upon Western 


Virginia. These mountains are well endowed with 


mineral wealth. Iron is plentiful. On a short 
fishing trip from Shenandoah County across the 
lower Alleghanies into West Virginia I passed two 
iron mines now unworked, it was said on account 
of cheaper production elsewhere. Iron is plenti- 
ful in the mountains, and the furnaces and foun- 
dries already established are looked upon by the san- 
guine as the beginning of an iron industry which 
shall rival Alabama. Manganese, ochre, and lime- 
stone, among other natural products, have already 
proved profitable, and a trade review would lay 
stress upon the tanneries, although they represent 
a less substantial industry. The new era in the 
Valley means the enlistment of capital in a devel- 
opment, by means of manufactures as well as min- 
ing, of diversified industries as well as the raising 
of wheat and cattle. And there is the summer 
boarder, representing a more and mere important 
industry. 

Perhaps these notes may seem ultra-realistic for 
impressions of a summer holiday, but it may be 
that others, like myself, will gain a clearer view of 
present conditions in this garden of the Old 
Dominion. No wonder the men who followed 
Jackson’s standard were ready to fight for their fair 
domain ; and yet it was a part of the self-sacrifice 
of war that it became Jackson’s policy to keep as 
many Union troops as possible in the Valley, en- 
gaging them by feints and attacks, and keeping 
them from reinforcing the Army of the Potomac 
Kernstown, Winchester, Cedar Creek, become reali- 
ties as the visitor is guided over fields now covered | 
with waving corn or starred with blossoming weeds ; 
but there is a sadder reality on the hill just above 
the quaint old town of Winchester. The stars 
and stripes float above the well-kept Union cemetery. 
There is no flag over the graves of the Confederate | 
dead just across the way, but among the pathetic 
little wooden pine boards, some bearing only num- 
bers instead of names, there rises a marble shaft, 
dedicated to the unknown Confederate dead, and 
inscribed with this silent appeal to the final judg- 
ment: “ Deo Vindice.” — 

There is a peculiar beauty in the Valley land- 
scape, with its alternations of grassy plains and 
prairie-like swells, rich with wheat or corn, or 
decked with flowers and crowned with the dark- 
green foliage of the oak trees, while the deep-blue 
line of the mountains stretches away on either side. 
But the landscape has another charm which Ameri- 
can landscape often lacks ; it is rich in associations, 
in human interest. Close beside the ‘turnpike 
running from Winchester to Millwood one may 
trace the remains of an old road cut along the hill- 
side just above a little creek. It is not an Appian 
Way, but it was well made, for it served its pur- 
pose, and preserves its character after 134 years. 
The road-maker was Colonel George Washington, 
and the purpose of the road was to admit the pas- 
sage of Braddock’s artillery and troops on that 
pompous expedition which ended so dismally in 
1755. It was as Lord Fairfax’s surveyor that 
Washington became so well acquainted with this 
part of Virginia. The original grant made by 
Charles II. to the ancestor of Lord Fairfax was 
construed to include all the land between the 
Potomac and Rappahannock from their head- 
waters down to Chesapeake Bay. The ques- 
tion whether it was not intended to limit the grant 
to land east of the Blue Ridge reappeared in the 
Hill and other litigation lasting into this century. 
The Fairfax lawsuits are now celebrated cases in 
the history of Virginian jurisprudence, and the vis-— 
itor is apt to hear much of them here upon ground 
which Fairfax leased for indefinite terms for an 
annual rental of one peppercorn, reserving the right 
of hunting deer, bear, and wild turkeys. At White 
Post one of his boundaries is still indicated by a 
white post which is faithfully renewed. Seventeen 
miles from Winchester was Greenaway Court, where 
this lord of twenty counties buried the story of his 
disappointed love and cherished his loyalty to his 
king. ‘Turn my face to the wall,” he said when 
the news of Cornwallis’s surrender came, and his 
spirit passed with the passing of royal rule over 
America. Of a very different make was that 
sturdy old patriot General Morgan, who, when 
charged with the care of Hessian prisoners by the 
Continental Congress, set them to work at quarry- 
ing stone, wheeling it for three miles in rude bar- 
rows, and building for him the great stone house 
called Saratoga which may be seen near the rail- 
way station at Boyce. Not far away is a spot 
where, as tradition has it, Washington was in the 
habit of leaving his instruments when surveying 
this part of the Fairfax grant. Beyond it is one 
of the severely plain stone Episcopal churches built . 
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in the eighteenth century in Virginia, once the 
gathering-place of a courtly company who wor- 
shiped in the pews, while the servants were lim- 
ited to the gallery, entered by a stairway on the 
outside. Some of the old Virginia mansions re- 
main, with their traditions of a never-flagging hos- 
pitality ; but the open houses, the coach-and-four with 
outriders, the stables of thoroughbreds, the proces- 
sions of servants, even the glories of tournaments 
and fox hunts,belong to the past. The present is a 
time of smaller things, and of practical necessities. 

And the present is still a time of questioning as 
regards the relation of race to race. Elsewhere in 


the South, as in Georgia on the prohibition issue, - 


the colored vote has been divided, but as a rule it 
may be counted upon as solid. In Clarke County 
a Democratic vote cast by a colored man has meant 
ostracism and even personal peril. The negro 
secret societies like the “Galilean Fishermen ”’ ap- 
pear to represent Republican politics as well as the 
idea of social diversions and mutual aid. Only 
four years ago, on Cleveland’s election, some of the 
negroes in this neighborhood prepared to return to 
slavery, and endeavored to obtain ‘‘ good masters.” 
It is impossible even for a Northern man to study 
the negro here, with a quarter-century of freedom 
behind him, without some feeling of disappoint- 
ment. But the problem is too large for off-hand 
treatment. No good can come of outside interfer- 
ence, or of haste. So much at least has been 
learned. 


PARIS EN FETE. 


By G. MonrRoE ROYCE. 


INCE the sixth of May Paris has given itself 
fully and completely to holiday-makers and 
holiday-making. For the last four months there 
has been one continuous /éte, or festival. And 
this festival is not confined to the Champ de Mars, 
or any other quarter of this beautiful city. It is 
everywhere present. In the parks, the gardens, 
the squares, the boulevards, the streets, and even 
the shops, all things have been caught up and 
enveloped and transformed by the spirit of inno- 
cent pleasure and harmless gayety which now 
reigns at the capital of the French Republic. 
Labor, trade, commerce, business of all sorts, have 
disappeared as by magic, and with them all signs 
of care and trouble. This, of course, is only in the 
outward seeming, but the illusion for the nonce is 
as complete as.was ever produced by the magical 
tricks of a Houdon or a Heller. When one puts 
on a sober mind—if one ever does under such 
gay surroundings—it must be known that, in order 
to keep this huge festival going, great numbers of 
persons, of both sexes and all conditions and ages, 
must endure hard toil, anxious care, and perplexing 
troubles. But these facts are kept so completely 
out of sight as to be wholly out of mind. There is 
nothing to suggest such somber thoughts; nothing 
to remind the cheerful idler that for his pleasure 
thousands are toiling and sweating, and, it may be, 
suffering. And this is as it should be. The 
French are teaching the other nations of the earth 
the very wholesome, the very important; lesson of 
cheerfulness. It is better to assume a cheerfulness, 
if one does not really possess it, than to go through 
the world complaining and fretting and mourning. 
But the French cheerfulness is not assumed, it is 
natural. It is as characteristic of the Frenchman 
to be gay as it is of the Englishman to be gloomy. 
Some French writer begins one of his novels by 
observing that “it was in the month of November, 
when English people poison or drown themselves, 
that a man and a maid,” etc., etc. All English- 
men do not, however, poison or drown themselves, 
but almost all Englishmen seem to suffer more or 
less from melancholy—a disease unknown in France. 
The English take their pleasures as they take their 
‘pills—with a long, sad face. This is, perhaps, only 
_ @ mere matter of temperament, but it makes a vast 
difference to the pleasures of life in this world of 
mere appearances. And, after all, we are not so 
much interested or delighted in what things really 
are in themselves as what they appear to us to be. 
John Bull, with his long face and melancholy eyes, 
may be a philosopher or a saint for aught I know 
or care. But, in spite of his innate moral ex- 
cellence, I prefer his neighbor Jaeques Bon- 
homme, with his round face, his good-nature, 
and bis cheerful air. I prefer him, I mean to 
say, when I am out for a holiday, and it is of 
the holiday that I am writing. But, to speak 
in a more serious manner, this cheerful good- 
nature so common among the French people is not 


as superficial as some persons imagine it. It is 


much more than mere temperament. It is a per- 
manent and well-rooted trait of character, and has 
contributed very largely to make the French peo- 
ple what they undoubtedly are, the most prosperous 
nation in Europe. No nation in modern times has 
suffered such a crushing defeat, such a humiliating 
misfortune, as the French suffered but a few years 
since at the hands of the Germans. But which is 
the more prosperous nation to-day, France or Ger 
many? The French are not only the most cheer- 
ful-minded people in Europe, they are also the most 
industrious. And it is this cheerful industry which 
makes France the charming nation that she is. 

I have said that everything in Paris seems 
possessed with tke spirit of merry-making ; that all 
serious work and business appear to have been aban- 
doned. Of course this is not true in any real sense. 
On the contrary, labor of all sorts is very much 
increased instead of diminished. This must be so, 
and yet one can hardly believe it. Everybody 
seems to be at play, seems to be holiday-making. I 
passed by some stone-cutters this morning, and a 
merrier lot of men I have never seen. They were 
singing to the ringing accompaniment of their Kam- 
mers and their chisels, and, like “Tom Sawyer,” 
seemed to say, ‘“‘ What fun it is, to be sure! . What 
will you give us to let you play at this jolly game 
for a little while?” We all know that there is a most 
beautiful piece of music entitled “The Paris Street- 
Pavers.” Did one ever hear of the music of the 
London or the New York street pavers? The Lon- 
don and the New York laborer works always under 
protest. This is plainly written in every word and 
look. When he is not complaining of his hard lot, 
he is making demands upon one’s sympathy by 
his dolorous appearance. He uses every means to 
create the impression that he is a miserable and 
altogether unhappy creature. How different the 
French laborer or worker of any sort! He is 
never on evidence in his own behalf, but en- 
deavors in every possible way to disguise the 
fact that he is hard at work. He is always cheer- 
ful, always in good spirits, always polite. I think 
it is the Frenchman’s unvarying cheerfulness that 
accounts for his unvarying politeness. Good-nature 


is the essence of true politeness, of good manners. 


The Frenchman, whatever his degree or condition, 
never by word or act solicits one’s pity or commis- 
eration. The lowest are too proud to humble them- 
selves in such a manner. Even the beggar asks 
your alms with a smile, and not with a sigh... The 
French domestics are said to be the hardest-worked 
servants in Europe, and yet they always meet one 
with a most cheerful manner and a_ good-natured 
word. The “bonne” who looks after my house 
comforts has not yet found time to go'to the Exposi- 
tion, and yet she speaks of it every day as though 
she were enjoying it as much as any one. She 
seems to, and I really believe she does, get a great 
deal of satisfaction, if not actual happiness, out of 
the mere thought that there is an Exposition ; that 
Paris is very gay, and that so many people are 
enjoying themselves. There seems, indeed, no dis- 
position on the part of any portion of the French 
people to envy the happier lot of their neighbors 
and fellow-creatures. It is this, above all other 
things, which gives to Paris its holiday aspect. — 

I have said nothing to particularize the character 
of the féte which has been in progress in Paris since 
the opening of the Exposition. It has been my 
purpose to give my impressions of the general 
festival feeling, which so universally prevails, rather 
than to describe any of the actual festivities. Of 
course the Exposition is the center and inspiration 
of the great féte. The Eiffel Tower and the Illumi- 
nated Fountains are never-failing sources of wonder 
and admiration. It is quite impossible to get near 
the fountains unless one takes seats hours before 
the illumination takes place, and it requires three 
hours to make the ascent and descent of the Tower, 
so great is the press, and this the fifth month of 
the Exposition. 

About one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
persons visit the Expositicn daily. There have 
been, however, five times that number within the 
grounds on special days. But the Exposition does 
not include within itself, nor by any means: en- 
compass, the féte de Paris. A day has hardly 
passed since the 6th of May in which there has 
not been some great anniversary or other celebra- 
tion in the parks or streets of Paris. The greatest 
of all the anniversaries was, of course, the 14th of 
July, the French national féte day. The 4th- of 
July was also honored in a special manner by the 
unveiling of the Liberty Statue (the gift of the 
American residents in Paris), and by the sumptu- 


ous luncheon which the city of Paris gave to its — 


American guests at the Hotel de Ville. Apart 
from the numerous anniversaries—and this is the 
year for democratic anniversaries in France—there 
are myriads of lesser /?tes constantly going on 
within the walls of Paris. The fete de Neuilly 
lasted for two weeks. This is an annual Paris féte, 
and is supposed to be for the special amusement of 
the children; but the French are all children when 
they are out fora holiday. ‘ Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West” is a conspicuous feature of the general féte, 
and adds picturesqueness to the scene. The two 
extremes of the modern world, the wild West and 
the luxurious, artistic Paris, here meet and™ join 
hands in a “merry-goround.” And thus: is all 
Paris en fete ; and may the peoples of the world 
who come to the Universal Exhibition carry home 
with them something of the good-nature and cheer- 
ful spirit of Republican France. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NETTIE S EXPERIENCE. 


much of a hand to talk, anyhow.” 
“ But thee hasn’t tried her in the Injun.” 
And the second speaker laughed. 

“‘That’s so,” responded the other. But she’s a 
pretty good hand to work when she knows what's 
wanted of her, which isn’t always. Yes, Nettie, 
that’s right; I’m a-comin’.”” And the woman van- 
ished from the doorway, where she had stopped: a 


moment to exchange opinions with James, the © 


head man on the farm, and, whisking into the 
kitchen, bent over the fire to examine the state of 
her custards. ‘“ That’s just right; that’s just when 
I told you to call me. You're doin’ well, Nettie. 
Do you know what I’m sayin’ ?” 


The child at her elbow smiled; for what tongue : 


is there in which praise cannot make itself felt ? 
It surely belongs to the heart-language. The truth 
was, however, that this Indian girl understood her 
companion, except when the latter was excited by 
her subject, and forgot to speak distinet!y and 
simply. On baking days she generally did forget 
this, and Nettie would have especially dreaded 
them, only Hannah cooked so well, and never for- 
got that girls liked nice things. 

Nettie Atsye had been three weeks in her new 
place. At first Carlisle had seemed to her very far 
away, although it was not a hundred miles off. 
But she had no means of comparing distances, for 
it was two years since she had come from the West, 
and upon that journey she had felt so strange and 
so frightened that it had seemed to her too long to 
count the days. Yet she remembered how, in spite 
of her fear, she had liked to sit in the seat so still 
and watch the country running away from the win- 
dows ; it never had done so from anything that she 
had been in before; but she had had only one 
experience of other motion than that upon her own 
feet, and this was in a wagon driven by an Indian. 
Nettie supposed that the trees and the ground had 
not been afraid of him, for they must be so used to 
Indians. She could not have asked questions then 
if she had been disposed to do it, and since coming 
to Carlisle she had forgotten this wonderful phe- 
nomenon until this second ride. Minerva, who 
had brought her here, would have explained it to 
her if she had asked then. 
strong upon interrogation points, and this one was 
no exception. 

That morning Hannah watched her a moment 
standing at the sink washing the dishes in which 
the many good things now baking and waiting to 
be baked had been prepared; she was about to 
speak again when the door opened and the mistress 
of the house came in. “ Them custards are done 
to a turn, Ann,” began Hannah, instantly diverted 
to the new-comer, ‘an’ the cake ain’t never been 
lighter. I guess things ’ll go straight enough, even 


to her,” and she nodded toward the little han:l- 


maiden; “though when it comes to waitin’ on the 
table, a little more English wouldn’t be bad for 
her.” 

‘But she’s done that before at school. Hasn't 
thee, Nettie?’ And the speaker went up to the 
child. ‘Thee has waited on the table at school, 
Nettie ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” And the girl looked with confi- 
dence at the gentle face which had drawn near 
to hers. Hannah was kind to her, but she liked 
best the days when Mrs. Brimmer was in the 
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kitchen, or when she took her about the farm and 
told her things about the poultry that Nettie was to 
remember. Nettie was aware that, generally, she 
did not, but she tried to, and Mrs. Brimmer always 
was sure that the next time she would remember, 
for the lady did not forget the two things which 
she had been told would be needed in case she took 
an Indian girl—Enelish and patience. And she 
found that, if Nettie’s speech was often unready 
and her ears untrained in the language about her, 
her eyes were never off duty, and that they taught 
her a great deal. 

“She won’t have any more sulks, I’m thinkin’,’ 
added Hannah, glancing at the two as she work 
about her | 

The first week of Nettie’s coming Hannah had 
told her one morning to bring in a basket of sweet- 
ings from the barn. Now, Nettie hadn’t the least 
idea what sweetings were, and though she stood a 
moment and looked at Hannah, she didn’t ask her 
what she meant; she only made up her own mind 
that she was required to do something too hard, 
and that she wouldn’t do it. And she didn’t; she 
disappeared. Hannah remarked to Mrs. Brimmer 
that Nettie was growin’ them sweetin’s; and then 
she became absorbed in something else, and for 
half an hour forgot both apples and Indian. Sud- 
denly she recollected the errand she had given, and, 
hurrying out to the barn, she found the basket rolled 
on its side as if it had been tossed contemptuously 
away. But Nettie was not in sight. 

“Well, for sakes!” muttered Hannah. “Is 
them Indian ways? I never s’posed they was 
noted for humbleness, but this is too bad. James, 
have you seen that girl! ?” And Hannah related 
her grievance. But Nettie was not on the farm or 
in the orchard. It was not until some one had sug- 
gested her own room that she was found there, sit- 
on the foot of her bed and looking defiant. 

What's the matter?” began Hannah. 

No answer. The two looked at each other in 
silence fora moment. Then the Indian lips were 
closed, the Indian face was downcast, the attitude 
expressed immovability. 

“Well, I can’t be bothered this way. I’ve got 
too much to do.” And the woman went down 
stairs again to her work. 

Dinner-time came and went, and so did din- 
ner; and no Nettie. It was not until the middle 
of the afternoon that Mrs. Brimmer discovered the 
state of the case. “You'll starve her out if you 
just let her alone,” remonstrated Hannah. 

‘“‘ But she is in my charge, to teach in every way,” 
said the other. ‘And, then, Hannah, she is a 
stranger in a strange land. st 

When she went into Nettie’s room Nettie did not 
look up; but she had been crying, though she tried 
to hide it. Mrs. Brimmer sat down beside her 
without a word, until at last the girl glanced at her 
and met a pair of kind eyes. 

“T don’t believe, Nettie, thee understood what 
Hannah told thee to do. Did thee, my dear ?” 

“No, ma’am.” And at the tone the tears stood 
openly in her eyes. Nettie was only fifteen. 

“Thee knows when Hannah is in a hurry she 
talks fast; and sometimes—not very often—lI don’t 
understand what she says. Supposing that when I 
didn’t, I shouldn't say to her, ‘ What did thee say, 
Hannah? Hasn't. thee heard me say that, Net- 
tie ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Now, el that, instead of asking her 
that, I had gone to my-room and stayed until after 
dinner, what would thee have thought ? Wouldn’t 
thee have said to thyself, ‘What makes Mrs. Brim- 
mer do that??” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“ That’s just Lest I’m asking myself about 
Nettie: ‘What makes her do so?’ What does, 
Nettie ?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” answered the girl. It 
was not that she did not guess at the temper that 
had guided her; but at present she did not look 
upon it with favor, even if she had been able to 
explain it. | 

“Should thee likéjto have me do so? Would 
it make it nice and pleasant i in the house if I did, 
Nettie ?” | 

* No, ma’am.’ 

And, in spite of her i dei the suggestion had 
in it a certain amusement for the girl. 

“Tf it wouldn’t be nice for me, why is it nice 
for thee to do it ?”’ persisted the questioner. 

Nettie did not answer in words ; she but turned 
her eyes upon Mrs. Brimmer with an expression of 
comprehension. 

“ Now, Nettie, sweetings are apples; thee will 


find them in the barrel next the great door i in the | 


barn, and the basket is just where thee left it. 


Shouldn’t thee like to get the apples for Hannah, | , [ ¢ 
| again, they must have him. But the Captain he 


and then take thy dinner? It is waiting for 


thee.” 

A slight change in expression ; no movement. 
Mrs. Brimmer, who had believed the battle over, 
sighed inaudibly. And it was virtually won ; but 
experience had not taught her how much longer it | 


takes Indian obedience to get into Indian muscles | 


‘than it does the white man’s to perform the same 
journey. This does not come so much from dis- 
similarity of nature as from difference in habits ; 


the Indian is not yet accustomed to ree by | 


steam. 


“‘ Doesn’t thee think I would do it if I were in | 


thy place, N ettie she insisted. 

“Yes, ma'am.’ 

The girl rose, went down stairs, brought i in the 
apples, took her dinner—which was excellent—and 
never again referred in any way to the day’s ex- 
perience. She never said that she was sorry for 
her willfulness. But the poultry had never been 
so well attended to by her as that night, and in 
other ways she showed that she remembered her 
lesson. The thing that touched Mrs. Brimmer 
most was a difference in her manner toward the 
grandchild—a little creature so lovely and so frail 
that she seemed to be only lent to earth a while. 
Nettie had held her in admiring awe; but from 
that day she seemed to feel a right in her, and her 
guardianship was so unobtrusive and so tender that 
Mrs. Brimmer watched with a growing fondness 
the girl whose tones always softened as she spoke 
to Lura, and whose touch seemed to have an at- 
traction for the dainty little maiden. Things had 
not turned out as Hannah had prophesied—that the 
baby wouldn’t let the Indian girl within a mile of 
her. Lura talked to her, Lura asked her ques- 
tions, and appeared to get answers from her that 
nobody else could, for she often gave the family 
stray bits of information concerning her. ‘“ Nettie 
like you, grandma’’—she never spoke the Friends’ 
language. ‘Nettie like to stay here long, long 
time.” Or, “ Nettie tell me how she ran in the 
grass when she was a little girl like me.” And 
Nettie would hear her sometimes, and smile, and 
feel sure that neither she nor any other little girl 
had ever been like Lura. 

Every summer Mr. and Mrs. Clement came to 
their cottage a few rods away,and then between 
the two houses a constant intercourse was kept up, 
founded ona long established friendship. Little Lura 
always went in to Uncle Nat’s to breakfast, and 
many times during the day; and as it was fre- 
quently Nettie’s pleasant duty to take care of the 
child, she was often interviewed by Mr. Clement, 
who seemed to her nearly as beautiful as he did to 
Lura. And he deserved their opinions, for they 
could not have had a gentler catechiser. Mrs. 
Brimmer declared that Nettie learned the best part 
of her English from him. Long afterward the 
girl recalled a conversation with him one morning. 

““ What tribe do you belong to?” he asked, stand- 
ing by as she sat on the piazza with Lura. _ 

“Pawnee,” she answered him. | 

“Ah!” he said, “Pawnee. It’s the “is 
that have been friendly to us so long, and have 
been treated so badly by the Cheyennes. Did you 
ever have to run from the Cheyennes, Nettie ?” 

“T run one time; but I don’t know what I run 
after; my mother pull me; she say ‘enemy ;’ but 
I too little, I not know then; but I remember. 
Then the Captain, he say, ‘ You come to san like 
white people.’ And I come.”’ 

“The Captain helps you, and teaches you good 
things,” said her listener. “And you do as he 
says? You like him ?” 

The girl lifted her eyes to her questioner in 
wonder. “The Captain our school father,” she 
answered him, and fell into silence again, as if 
nothing remained to be said. 

Mr. Clement, too, was silent a moment ; thin he 
added, “ You don’t have any Cheyennes to trouble 
you there.” 

“Yes; Cheyennes,” said Nettie. “ But they no 
trouble to us—they are good boys; they not fight, 
they study books and work in shops. We all study 
in the same schoolroom, all same teacher, Cheyenne 
and Pawnee. And,” she added, “the best boy, he 
Cheyenne.” | 

“Ah!” said Mr. Clement, and he was smiling, 
“so you are following out the Bible ee as to 
one’s enemies ?” 

“ What, sir?” asked Nettie. 

“ You’re good children to be friends eedd of 
enemies. What's the name of this nicest boy?” 


“ His name is Richard Dunning. He is out on 
farm this time; he go out before, he go often; 
| when he come back the people say he must go out 


not send him all the time; then people say other 
boys are good.” 

“ But you don’t think they’re so good as Richard ?” 

Nettie waited a moment. “They not have so 
long study,” she answered. 

His listener laughed, a kindness sounding 
through his amusement. ‘“ We none of us like 
everybody just the same, Nettie, not even if we 
are Indian.” 

It was the following week that he sent to Carlisle 
what he called a “nest-egg” for the child, and a 
handsome sum to help on the work there. | 

A month after Nettie’s entrance into Mrs. Brim- 


household she wrote : 


“ Dear School Father : 

‘I was very glad to hear from thee. I work 
what Mrs. Brimmer tell me to and I see how Han- 
nah cook. One day she let me cook, she say I 
cook well and some day she let me cook more. 
But she move so quick I laugh, but she think I not 
laugh. She think I have nét any fun. She say it. 
irs. Brimmer tell her Nettie must make some 
bread, and I try, try, try, try, four time, and then 
I make it good all the people say well done Nettie, 
and School Father I think I grow tall, I feel big. 
I feed the hens and when they go into the garden 
I run, but they run fastest. I make them. I work 
and I play with Lura, she is very little and have 
little voice, and she look so pretty. This farm is 
big, and all the people have work to do, but we 
have good time. I like farms, I like white people. 
When I go home I come back, when I grow up I 
don’t stay Indian. I hope all ‘the people are well 
Carlisle. From thy school daughter, 

| “ NETTIE ATSYE.” 


Minerva had been right in saying that here Net- 
tie would find herself in clover. While with Mrs. 
Brimmer she gained in every way, and learned 
some things which she never forgot. This was her 
first experience in family life among white people. 
Child as she was, it made her reasiys that it should 
not be her last. 


e. promised to show you the an side of the 
picture, Polly,” said Lance, as the girl finished this 
story ; and as Polly looked at her inquiringly, she 
added: “I promised to give you some day poor 
Faith Red Heart’s experience. I have written it 
out because I may want to use it. It’s here in my 
desk when you care to see it. The facts came 
from the Captain himself.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BACK TO THE RESERVATION. 


_ From the door of the tepee outward to the whole 
sweep of the horizon nothing, nothing before the 
irl who stood there but earth and sky—earth with 
its wide stretch of dead grass, and scarcely a tree 
to break the expanse that rolled away to the cliffs 
in the distance. Far beyond these cliffs her 
thoughts reached. Far behind her lay the Indian 
village to which she turned only with a shudder. 
It was in the past, far beyond her sight, that there 
lay all which her thoughts liked to dwell upon— 
how far beyond her, and how utterly out of reach 
that morning! 
_ And was this girl, standing with her face toward 
the east, and her heart living over her life passed 
almost on the shore of the Atlantic, a dreaming 
child to whom the realities of life were oppressive, 
and fancy and the luxuries of civilization the neces- 
sities of existence ? 

She did not look so ; in face and build she showed 
the pure Indian. The life in which she was at the 
moment was that to which she had been burn, the 
only life which she would have known but for the 
rescuing hand that had carried her to civilization. 


| She had been taken to the East, and educated for 


three years; she had had three years given to her 
in which to eradicate from heart and soul the old 
inheritance of savagery, and it had been a fierce 
savagery that she had known, for she was a Sioux 
from the Rosebud Agency. As she stood now, see- 
ing between her and the horizon only the pictures 
that filled her own mind, one scene in her old wild 
life came to her vividly. She had been then a girl 
of ten, not too young to have a clear recollection of 
the chiefs and braves who had gone forth to meet 
the white men that they said were coming to attack 
them. She remembered her terror of these white 
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men, her pride in the Indian warriors, the terrible 
fierceness of the faces in their war paint, and espe- 
cially the face of Sitting Bull, who was the chief. 
How the women at home had cowered, dreading the 
results of the battle, defeat in which was to make 
slaves of them, they said! how they had rejoiced 
in the victory, and she among them— in that slaugh- 
ter which had filled the country with horror as the 
news of the massacre of General Custer and his 
command reached it ! 

It was three years afterward that she had been 
taken to Carlisle. This was the sort of captivity 
that the children had had to fear; all that she 

could complain of was that shehad not had enough 
of it. She was back again among her own people ; 
she had come home in June. It was now the end 
of October. 
And the 
were they ? 

But it was true that Faith Red Heart had a fear- 
ful reason for realizing the miseries of savagery. 
She was a clear-headed girl; she had used her op- 
portunities; she had the desire of every human 
being to live out her own life free from the oppres- 
sion of others. And she had come into contact with 
the most fearful of savage customs, the custom that 
would bind her hopelessly to the old life. The Gov- 
ernment had sent her, or had permitted her to be 
called, back—what difference ? These children were 
to be the leaven to leaven the whole mass of the In- 
dian population; these children, after a few years of 
right living, were to teach it to their parents, who 
looked for obedience from them as the first duty of 
children. At Carlisle they had not wanted her to 
come away; they had yielded only to the law and 
the demand of her parents. 

But she was here. 

In all the horizon before her there appeared no 
help, and behind her— She turned her eyes to 
the sky with a dumb despair, a bitterness that had 
gone beyond words. When she looked down, a 
scorn came into her face; she passed her hand over 
her elbow twice, as if repelling something loathsome 
to her. 

But what was the use of pushing off a touch, if 
one could even get rid of the memory of it, when 
it would come again, when it would rule her life 
and she would have no escape? For Niconzah 
had been leaving his ponies at the door of her 
father’s tepee. As soon as he had come up to the 
requisite number (she was reckoned as worth one 
hundred) the business would be settled—this busi- 
ness in which she had no voice. She would be 
given to Niconzah as his wife; she would have to 
go to his home; she would be an Indian among 
Indians. She would remember the years of differ- 
ent life tbat she had had, and the memory would 
only make her present lot harder. No doubt her 
tepee would be neater than those of women who 
had never known different things; but there would 
be no home with Niconzah in it. There would be 
no use in her trying; for every lesson that she 
might be able to give him there were hundreds to 
laugh at him, to tell him that he was squaw-ridden. 
And Niconzah would not learn; he loved the old 
life. He seemed to Faith nearer brute than 
human. The afternoon before, he had come up to 
her as she was standing a little apart with her eyes 
turned from the sight of him and her heart hun 
dreds of miles away. He had not meant disrespect, 
he had felt admiration; he had told her of his 
prowess and of his good home ; he had promised 
that she should be his only wife; and he had laid 
his hand upon her arm and had looked at her 
approvingly. For only a moment, though. He! 
It had been Faith’s first realization of the horror be- 
fore her—the horror of spending her life with him. 
She had drawn away with an expression that had 
made Niconzah’s eyes flash with fury, and between 
his teeth he had muttered a threat that boded no 
good to Faith’s future. But she did not hear him, 
for between them there rose faces that she loved, 
faces into which the new life had already put new 
force and expression. 

Had she no savior? If she appealed to her 
father ? 

She had done it. He would have yielded to her 
wish and refused Niconzah, even if by doing it he 
had angered this haughty brave beyond forgiveness. 
But Faith had a brother, a brave, a big man, a bully 
and a tyrant, and his father stood in awe of him. 
It was he who encouraged Niconzah, it was he from 
whom Faith had no escape, out here in the reserva- 
tion, where muscles ruled. 

Could she appeal to Niconzah ? © 

She had tried this; she had said, “ Niconzah, I 
do not love you; I shall not make you a good wife. 


pride of race, old inheritances, where 


tion. 


I shall not marry anybody,” she had added at the 
scowl upon his face. 

But he had been only the more eager on account 
of her reluctance. 

There was only one way to avoid him: she could 
die. But Faith loved life. When she had left 
Carlisle, in spite of her sorrow at coming away, she 
had believed that at the reservation she had only to 
show forth the better life to have it admired and 
followed. But how could she show it forth? 
Words were nothing. And what could one person 
do, and that one a girl, in an Indian encampment ? 
If she had been of another race, it would have 
strengthened her hands; or, if she had lived all her 
life in civilization, it would have given her more 
influence. But here everybody remembered her, 
and perceived in her the remnants of Indian ways, 
and failed to recognize that more time would have 
worn away the greater part of these, and that 
already her heart had changed. Yet she was ac- 
cused of no longer loving her people. She did love 
her parents, but how could it be right to love cus- 
toms that the God whom she had been taught to 
worship abhorred? Cruelty and sin—were these 
for her reverence? Poor Faith! with less heart and 
less logic life would have been easier for her then. 

She knew girls and young men who had come 
back from Carlisle. Some were upon this reserva- 
A good number had falfen back into the old 
ways; she saw these sometimes, and a look on their 
faces haunted her, a look as if they did not want to 
remember. This was the way she was going to look 
when she had become Niconzah’s wife, or what the 
Indians call wife—a woman whose rights may be at 
any time usurped, a woman who is only a slave. 
She could be Niconzah’s companion only by sinking 
to his level. She would not do this; she would 
remember and suffer. 

There were some here from the school who had 
not backslidden ; these cases were chiefly, though 
not always, where there were two together, where 
they had married and one sustained the other; 
some of these were doing very well. But they were 
not advancing, except in the strength that comes 
from resisting evil, which Faith realized was a great 
deal. Still, she had known some of these pupils 
in their studies; she knew that they might have 
ranked with well-trained white people if they had 
been able to have the same training; that then 
they would not have been pointed out as grand ex- 
ceptions to their race, but accepted as specimens of 
it; that they would have brought about a new faith 
in the Indian, and that they would have helped far 


more there than here to break down the reserva- [| 


tions. Faith did not reason out all these things, 
but, with a woman’s perception quickened by the 
excitement and pain of her situation, she felt them 
with a keenness that some day would find its way 
into speech if she should ever have the training 
necessary to turn force into words—a training not 


by any means altogether in books, but in a life dif- 


ferent from this drudgery and misery that lay be- 
fore her. 

Every faculty was roused. Could she run away, 
get back to school, and beg to have the Government 
give her aright to stay there? How far could she 
run with her brother’s eyes constantly upon her? 
If she wrote, how could she take her letter to the 
Agency? Or whom could she trust with it? And, 
then, her fate was so near; she would be sent to 
Niconzah’s tepee long before any help could reach 
her. 

In vain she scanned the horizon; in vain she 
looked into the sky; she saw nothing; there fell to 
her no promise of salvation. 

Bat was it all in vain? ‘Two hours later one of 
her companions came into her tepee, where Faith 
was then at work doing her best to referm her own 
home. She brought news at which the girl’s heart 
gave a great leap of relief and delight. But could 
it be true? She could only wait and see. Yet 
suddenly her will grew iron; she would resist her 
brother to the death. And she should have help. 
Yes, this must mean that the Lord had not forgot- 
ten her. 

Still, it was too good ; 
was not true. 


she was so afraid lest it 


It was the third day from her learning the news 
upon which her fate might hang. Faith had been 
to the other end of the village, and, returning, 
heard men talking in her father’s tepee. She heard 
her father’s voice, and another that she knew well. 
Did she dare to believe it? Had the Captain, in 
his search for pupils, come for her? She went into 
the tepee. 


He was there—the School Father. Once, at 


inspection, she had heard him say of her to a vis- 
itor that she was one of his oldest daughters. 

As she came in he greeted her, and asked her if 
she would not like to go back to Carlisle with him. 

And Faith, her heart beating with a joy that 
was choking her, trembling, and with a mist before 
her eyes, answered him, “ Yes, sir,” as quietly as if, 
instead of having saved her from worse than death, 
he had only asked her the simplest question. 

The old Indian muttered something about his 
son’s wrath. But the Captain was looking at Faith, 
smiling at her, and seeming satisfied. ‘* Your father 
is willing, Faith,” he said; “ get ready at once.” 

The girl lifted her head with new confidence ; 
already she seemed to be once more at Carlisle. 
*‘ Yes, sir,” she answered him again. 

But her father demurred. Faith could be sent 
to the Agency in a few days; she should be there 
before the Captain started for Carlisle. 

The Captain measured the man before him; he 
remembered the remark about the brother, which 
he had not seemed to notice. ‘ No,” he said, “I'll 
take her with me now.” 

Faith did not tritle with her opportunity; she 
needed no hurrying. She had on already her hat 
and her cloak; she gathered her small wardrobe 
into the valise that she had always at hand, and 
stood ready. 

Her father followed them out of the tepee with 
threats of the brother ; he felt it necessary to have 
some one upon whom to shift the responsibility. 
He saw that the Captain did not fear it, that he 
did not know with whom he would have to deal. 
He hoped that it would also devolve upon the Cap- 
tain to tell Faith’s brother. 

It did. He and Faith were on their way to the 
Agency when a wagon with an Indian in it came 
whirling down the road toward them. 

Faith looked, and shrank away; but she said 
nothing. 

Opposite them the wagon stopped. ‘The huge, 
fierce Indian pointed at Faith, and, with threats 
that he seemed about to enforce, demanded that 
she be given up to him. The girl sat motionless; 
she did not see how this could be resisted; she felt 
a woman’s fear of these giant muscles; the force 
that had seized upon her would do it again. There 
was the Captain; but Faith believed that her 
brother would rather kill him than give her up. 
His heart was set upon those hundred ponies; he 
would have them. No maiden in the olden times, 
when the stronger sword decided her destiny, ever 
waited in more helpless terror the issue of battle. 

The world grows old, it is true, but youth is 
immortal. The helmet, the trappings of chivalry, 
are things of the past; the iron horse has taken 
the place of the prancing steed ; but, thank heaven! 
the knightly lance is still couched, and the deliver- 
ers of the oppressed have not gone out of date with 
the days of romance. The Captain’s indignation 
rose to fever heat. This man was to him the 
embodiment of all that was degrading, hateful, 
loathsome, in the existence he had devoted his life 
to sweep away from the land. As the two men 
met face to face, it was the nature of each that 
sprang to the encounter, and it proved to be with 
the sword of the spirit that the man, rescuing a 
human life for its best opportunities, struck at its 
destroyer. 

The Indian, savage as he was, was helpless under 
the trenchant words, enforced by flashing eyes, and, 
as he well knew, ready, if need be, to be backed by 
an arm that did not miss its aim. But the argu- 
ments convinced him; he did not demand their 
enforcement. 

At last he drove away. On his return home he 
was met by his father’s defense: ‘“ Why, then, had 
he not brought Faith back if it was so easy to resist 
this man who was bound to civilize them whether 
they would or not ?” 

After her brother had gone, the Captain turned 
round to the girl. Something in her face made 
him change what he was about to say into a ques- 
tion. “ Were you afraid, Faith ?” he asked. 

“ Not now, sir,” she answered. 

“There was no danger,” he said. 

But he was not born with the power of resting 
in a victory. He began again to think of the 
young men rusting out in idleness upon these res- 
ervations, of the girls whom he could not save as 
he hal saved Faith, and to plan out how he could | 
make his work sweep in more. 

Faith Red Heart is still a member of the Carlisle 
School ; she is sometimes there, often in some home 
to which she is sent, but always cheerful, always 
full of a silent purpose. 

Is that purpose to go back to her reservation ? 
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THE Home. 
AN UNLIMITED GOOD. 


E close in this issue an account of an experi- 
ment of bachelor housekeeping that has 
ceased to be an experiment. Having now com- 
pleted over a year and a half of its existence, it 
may be said to have passed the dangerous “second 
summer.” Why is it that housekeeping, which is 
considered the prerogative of women, is not exer- 
cised more extensively by wage-earning women? 
It has in a few known instances proved a success 
when tried by two or three friends, but in each in- 
stance it is by women whose earnings are far above 
the average, equaling the income of men filling 
responsible positions ;, consequently economy is not 
pressing. The experiment is feasible for women 
of small incomes; any group of five women who 
can pay five dollars a week for board can keep 
house on their combined expenditure with far 
greater comfort. There are thousands of families 
numbering five, even in the city of New York, who 
keep house comfortably on less. 

The experiment was tried not many years ago by 
three women whose earnings were ten dollars a 
week each. It was a failure, for they hired a fur- 
nished flat, which increased their rent materially, 
and they attempted to keep house without a serv- 
ant, each in turn being cook. One was a good 
cook, the others knew nothing about it. All were 
tired when the day’s work was over, and the 
thought of the house, cold and empty, to which they 
must return, was not cheering or inspiring. The 
experiment was a complete failure. The cause of 
the failure was the lack of good business arrange- 
ments. A plainly furnished flat that was en- 
tirely their own, and a little maid such as can be 
found by hundreds in New York, or, better, a widow 
with a child, would have saved this home. 

Two girls are keeping house, and have been for 
years, who earn seven dollars and a half each per 
week. They pay eleven dollars per month rent, 
and do all their own work but washing and iron- 
ing. ‘They have a pretty home, though it contains 
but three rooms, and so conduct themselves as to 
command the respect of all who know them. Let 
these girls increase their number to five, their 
rooms to five, which would increase their rent in 
the same grade about eight dollars a month, and 
they could hire a servant for about twice what their 
laundrying costs now for two. Every housekeeper 
knows that the increase of cost per capita does not 
equal the cost of living for one alone—that is, five 
can live better at an expenditure of fifteen dollars 
per week for table expenses alone than two can 
on six dollars—have better food and far greater 
variety. 

It is pitiful to see the waste of money where 
money is so scarce; but the home love must be 
strong that will reconcile a woman who works from 
7:30 in the morning to 6 at night to doing all her 
own housework. | 

It is very possible for five women whose tastes 

are somewhat congenial to find a home, when self- 
interest demands their remaining together, in spite 
of the peculiar feminine traits that are said to pre- 
vent cohesion. Women could start housekeeping 
at much less expense than men, for there are so 
many things that their taste and ingenuity would 
supply for which men must pay. The mistake 
that women make in such an experiment is not 
making a liberal enough allowance for expenses. 
It causes a smile, but it has more than a grain of 
truth, the story of the woman who paid forty dollars 
for material for a suit, and felt that fifteen cents 
expended in buying a lunch was the grossest ex- 
travagance, while her husband spent twenty dollars 
for a suit of clothes ready to put on, and a dollar 
for a lunch, leaving the restaurant with good diges- 
tion and a clear conscience. A party of women, it 
is to be feared, would pinch their comfort on the 


table and servant expenses, and shipwreck the quiet 
and ease so essential to the home, whether its mem- 
bers include both sexes or only one. 

If a woman has one right in this world above 
another, it is to a home—a home on which she can 
leave her impress. it would seem as if this were 
doubly her right when her own earnings made it 
possible to have one. If any women are moved to 
follow the experiment tried by Mr. Moffat and his 
friends, or have tried it, we hope they will give us 
the history, that others may be moved to follow the 
example. There is a tremendous field for helpful- 
ness here. 


A BACHELOR HOME. 


A SKETCH IN CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
By W. D. Morrat. : 


II.—GETTING SETTLED. 


gd flat having now been secured, the next 
step was to procure a complete outfit. Recog- 
nizing that we were inexperienced, and had better 
progress slowly and cautiously, we determined to 
buy first only the furniture necessary for bachelor 
apartment life, leaving all consideration of house- 
keeping until September. The advantages of this 
plan were evident. | 

In the first place, it would distribute the expense 
throughout the year, and relieve us of a heavy out- 
lay at any one time. Secondly, the separate vaca- 
tions and absences from the city of the five members 


would cause much irregularity, and would seriously 


interfere with housekeeping. We would be com- 
pelled to close the flat for a few weeks, which 
would be inconvenient just after having begun; or 
else each member would have to continue paying 
his share in the expenses while on his vacation, 
which would be unfair. 

Again, we feared that a fire constantly burning 
in the kitchen range would cause considerable dis- 
comfort during the hot summer weeks. We trusted 
to making arrangements with the janitor’s wife for 
putting our rooms in order daily, and to taking our 
meals at a neighboring café. In view of this plan, 
we excluded from our first list of necessities all 
articles pertaining to the kitchen and dining-room, 
with the exception of furniture and carpets. _ 

In making our purchases we agreed that the cor- 
poration should jointly pay only for such articles as 
should be distinctly in common—. ¢., the furniture 
and carpets of the dining-room, parlors, and halls, 
leaving the bedrooms to the care of the various 
owners. This left each one free to spend as much 
or as little on his own room as he chose, without 
calling upon the others for a share in what con- 
cerned him alone. | 

There were four bedrooms ; two large ones, each 
of which would be occupied by two roommates, and 
two small rooms, one of which was allotted to the 
remaining member of the party, and the other was 
left vacant for the servant. Of course the furnish- 
ing of the last would be a part of the common 
expense, and it was therefore supplied with com- 
mon (!) furniture. | 

When we came to decide upon the necessary 
furniture for the living-rooms, we found that 
much less would be needed than we anticipated ; 
for each of us owned a few articles, and these, 
when brought together, made quite a fair showing. 

Our main expense would, of course, appear in 
the parlors. Of these we purposed to carpet and 
furnish the larger one as handsomely as our funds 
would allow, while we would use the smaller one as 
a library, staining the floor and laying down a few 
rugs. The latter we owned already, as also a writ- 
ing-desk, three book-cases, and some pictures, so 
that we were required to purchase only three 
chairs to complete the furnishing of the library. 
Having made out our list of necessities, two mem- 
bers were delegated to select the furniture. 

In a recent number of a daily paper we read a 
facetious article descriptive of several young men 
who endeavored to furnish bachelor apartments; 
and it was there related that, when their purchases 
were completed and funds exhausted, they found 
that they had procured a piano, a standard lamp, 
and a canary bird, while they had forgotten to buy 
mattresses and pillows. The whole tone of the 
narrator was such as to imply that young men are 
practically worthless in matters of this kind; and 
we therefore enter somewhat into details here, to 
impress upon the reader the fact that the bachelor 
is not in all cases so helpless as his biographers 
sometimes picture him. = 


_ We had arranged to enter into our new home on 
March 15. On March 12, as every New Yorker 
will remember, occurred the great blizzard. Al- 
most all trade being at a standstill, and it being © 
impossible to move any of our personal effects, 
those three days of the great storm were spent in 
the furniture store making our selection. This 
completed, we found our bill amounted to less than 
$225, or $45 each. There was a delay of several 
days before we could get everything in and the 
carpets down ; but, once in, we were gratified and 
pleased to find how accurately we had estimated 
our wants. With the exception of a few trifling 
articles, we had procured in our first purchase 
everything necessary for bachelor apartments. 

_ This disposed of the common stock for the time 
being. The bedrooms, according to the agree- 
ment, were furnished by the various occupants at 
an expense not exceeding $60 per room for the 
large rooms, and $40 for the small room. 

Once in our new apartments, we made arrange- 
ments for taking our meals at a café nearby. The 
expense of this was $4 per week each, while the 
wages of the servant who attended to our rooms 
daily amounted to $8 per month. 

After a few small hitches, everything began to 
run smoothly, and we were in condition to estimate 
the cost of our new life, and to compare it with our 
preconceived ideas. | | 

The following will indicate our expenses during 
the summer : 


| $50 00 
_ Housework by servant, per month.......... 8 00 


a $61 00 
This amounts to only $12.20 per month for each 
member, or about $3 per week. Add the price of 
board, $4, and it will be seen that the expenses of 
each member did not much exceed $7 per week. 
In return for this small outlay we were getting a 
roomy house and innumerable advantages over our 


former life in a single room, for which we had been 


paying $10 per week. 

We have not, of course, included in the above 
estimate of expenses the initial outlay for furniture, 
which amounted thus far to about $75 each ; but it 
must be remembered that our furniture would last 
three years at least, and this outlay, distributed 
over that length of time, would raise the average 
expense per week very little. | 

Should any member of the corporation be com- 
pelled to leave at any time, it was agreed that he 
should sell his share in the common stock back to 
the rest, to be sold by them to his successor. Of 
course, in this transaction some reduction would 
be made in view of the depreciation of the mate- 
rials from wear; each man was, however, secured 
against actual loss in case he was compelled to 
leave. | 

In this manner we spent the summer; and by 


the Ist of September we had become so accustomed 


to our new circumstances that we could face the 
experiment of housekeeping with confidence and 
even complacency. During this time we had re- 
cuperated from our first outlay for furniture, and 
were ready to meet the expense incurred by the 
purchase of housekeeping materials. : 

We had added during the summer a number of 
small articles, decorative and useful, so that the 
rooms were not only comfortably furnished but pre- 
sented a very tasteful and homelike appearance. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance who was an art 
collector, and possessed more pictures than he had 
room for in his house, kindly offered to hang five 
handsome paintings on our walls. It was storage 
for him, while to us it was a most acceptable addi-— 
tion to our parlor decorations. The value of these — 
pictures called our attention to the necessity of in- 
suring our property against fire, and we accord- 
ingly secured an insurance policy for an amount 
sufficient to cover all possible loss. 

One of the most perplexing questions for house- 
keepers to settle is the servant. We felt the neces- 
sity of being doubly careful, for we were all away 
from our rooms during the day, and would there- 
fore be at the mercy of a dishonest servant. Of 
course we proposed to look over the books every — 
Saturday night, and we could in this way detect 
dishonesty before it had continued more than a 
week; but we knew that an enterprising servant 
would not need a week to plunge us into the deep- 
est pecuniary embarrassment, and appropriate all 
that was portable among our possessions. 

Realizing the ordinary city servant’s lack of ap- 
preciation of the distinction between meum and 
tuum, we determined to go out of the city for a serv- 
ant, and to secure one whom we had every reason 
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to trust. Though such a servant is rare, she was to 
be found, and we found her. She came on the 
recommendation of one of our members in whose 
_ family she had lived for years; and we can say 
from experience that the highest recommendation 
could not overestimate her value. Our member 
had insisted that she was not only trustworthy, but 
that she saved the amount of her wages every week 
by her economical ways, and this we found to be 
literally true. 

She was a colored woman of about forty-five 
years of age, and brought with her a child of twelve, 
who waited on the table. We paid her $4 a 
week, and in return for this she did the marketing, 
cooking, and housework. As we had no midday 
meal—for we were all-at business throughout the 
day—these duties were not so arduous. 

We began housekeeping in the third week in 
September. We had first to lay in a considerable 
amount of new material, including crockery, glass, 
and cutlery, but by using economy and good judg- 
ment we were enabled to get what we needed at an 
outlay of only about $135. 

We were extremely anxious to realize the final 
fruits of our long planning by eating our first meal 
in the flat ; and accordingly, after two or three busy 
days of preparation, we gathered around a well- 
supplied table, with faces wreathed in smiles of con- 
~ tentment, and initiated our knives and forks to the 
long run of usefulness to which they were destined. 

We had carefully estimated what raw materials 
—comprising chiefly grocer’s and butcher’s bills— 
should cost us; and we concluded that $20 a 
week would be enough to appropriate in that direc- 
tion. Our first week was an interesting and instruct- 
ive one. Having too much dignity amd pride to 
enlighten our housekeeper on the subject of our 
limitations, and preferring to let her think that our 
means knew no bounds, we allowed her to use her 
own judgment in buying. Occasionally during the 
week, as quail on toast and other delicate dishes 
were served, a bt crossed our minds as to the 
expense of such luxuries. It barely occurred to us 
us that those birds could scarcely be the free gift 
of nature, but we did not allow such fears to mar 
our first week’s pleasure. On Saturday night, how- 
ever, when our treasurer came from an examina- 
tion of the books, it was very plain that “ melan- 
choly had marked him for her own;” as she did 
the rest of us when he announced that our grocer’s 
and butcher’s bills alone amounted to $35. 

All pride was laid aside, and our treasurer was 
immediately commissioned to converse with our 
housekeeper and to impress gently upon her the 
fact that we were plain business men, and that 
$20 a week would suffice us for raw materials. 
From that time forth everything ran smoothly. 

A critical friend, from whom we had forced a 
reluctant acknowledgment of the feasibility of the 
first part of our plan, still scouted the idea of keep- 
ing house. ‘ Bachelor apartments are all very 


well, but don’t attempt to keep house and hire a 


servant,” he said. “If she is old, she will die; if 
she is young, she will get married; and in either 
ease she will fall sick.” We responded to this by 
saying that our servant was neither old nor young, 
and that she had successfully passed through all 
the popular diseases. ‘Though our friend remained 
unconvinced, we have never had any of the trouble 
which he prophesied. 

We had now at length realized our vision of a 


bachelor home, and a delightful home it remains.- 


“Why, you will never get married now !” exclaimed 
a young lady on one occasion when quite a numer- 
ous party had paid a visit to our rooms. We can- 
not echo this sentiment. We can only say, respect- 
fully, that our present life is the best substitute for 
true domestic happiness that we know. It is a 
comfortable and economical home, and what more 
can a bachelor want ? 

We can now sum up accurately our total ex- 
penses, as follows: 


Servant’s wages, at $4 per week, per month. 16 00 
Living expenses, including food, at $25.00 
per week, per 100 00 
$169 00 
This, as will be seen, amounts to about $34 per 


month each, or about $8.50, so that our first esti- 
mates were found to be quite accurate. 

We are now more than comfortably settled, for 
_ the many small additions that we have made from 
_ time to time render our rooms fairly handsome. 

Our success has already recommended the plan 
to several other groups of young men, who have 
determined to make a similar attempt. 


While we have not claimed to be pioneers in 
this species of undertaking, we believe that in some 
respects our methods have been unique, and we 
certainly believe that our success will amply testify 
to the excellence of the plan. Our advice to all 
young men, based upon more than a year’s experi- 
ence, is: Go and do likewise. 


TOM’S VAGARIES. 
THE THIRD. 
By RAcHEL DUNKIRK. 


OM was the embodiment of freedom. He 
tossed his bead, threw his tail over the dash- 
board, but went on his way with no hint of the 
human tricks that had disgraced his morning. We 
landed under a big tree in front of a farmhouse, 
after engaging the services of the farmer for Tom. 
There, minus a horse, sitting in the wagon, we ate 
our lunch of bread and cheese, and it was so 
flavored with content that no French chef had ever 
so seasoned food to our taste. We were so content 
that we forgot the unknown experiences that would 
be ours under Tom’s guiding; we even felt that 
we were going to control the tyrant when once we 
had him between the shafts again. As we sat in a 
day-dream of bliss, with bees humming in the 
clover-field the other side of the fence, cattle lowing 
in the wood beyond, varying the notes by the lazy 
tinkling of the bells that told of their wanderings, 
while the noonday twitter of the birds was na- 
ture’s lullaby, there came the clanking and rattling 
of chains. A low, open carriage with two fashion- 
ably dressed ladies passed us, under the care of 
coachman and footman in gay livery. They turned 
their heads languidly, smiled in derision as they 


cupants, commenting on the absence of the horse 
before they passed out of hearing. We awoke 
_from the day-dream. “Iwas the nineteenth century, 
with its past traditions, its present experiments, its 
future possibilities; we were pioneers and vio- 
lators, and must pay the penalty. We felt 
that if Tom had been there we would have 
been spared. He would have felt the approach 
of the discordant element, and taken us beyond 
its touch. 

The barn door opened, and Tom came briskly 


a grooming such as he had never known. A few 
minutes later we were going through the woods, 
the farmer showing us a short-cut to the mountain 
road. The reins lay on Tom’s back; Jane had 
even given up the pretense of driving. Tom was 
on the alert for stumps and stones, and kept the 
wheels in the ruts that cut the grass road over 
which he briskly trotted. The wood-road ended at 
the railroad that wound round the mountain. A 
train whisked by, but Tom never moved. He 
looked after it with the most nonchalant air, as 
though flying trains and screaming whistles were 
hourly occurrences. We gasped! In afew min- 
utes we were climbing the mountain road. On one 
side a sheer precipice, while the mountain side rose 
as abruptly on the other. Tom stepped briskly 
along, breaking the steepness of the ascent by 
crossing the road from side to side. We were in 
mortal terror. What if we should meet a wagon 
coming down! The road was narrow; we could 
never pass them. I looked at Tom. There was 
such an air of wisdom and common sense in every 
line of his body that I drew a longer breath and 
said, “Tom!” Contempt kept Jane silent. She 
gripped the reins tightly, but was careful not to 
raise them from Tom’s spine. There is a distant 
laugh high above us, then the rumble of wheels, 
then the sound of horses’ feet. A wagon is 
coming down the mountain! The road seemed 
suddenly to grow narrower ; there is only room for 
Tom! Nearer come the voices ard the rumble. 
Tom pricks up his ears and steps more briskly, 
pulling closer and closer to the wall on the right. 
The hubs touch the wall of rock ; Tom stands still ; 
the horses’ heads appear beyond the turn, and a big 
yellow stage with crowded top comes in sight. 
There is a vision of bright, friendly faces, a half- 
remembered touching of caps, and Tom is carrying 


far below. ‘Tom, shaking his head and twitching 
his tail, tells us that he is almost discouraged by our 
lack of trust. As we go higher, Tom steps more 
and more briskly, and, long before we are prepared, 
has whirled us in front of the crowded piazza of 
our first stopping-place. A stableman takes the 
reins, and, in her calmest tone, Jane gives orders 


to have the carriage washed and rubbed,and an 


took in the dusty carriage with its no less dusty oc- - 


toward us, his fat sides shining from the effects of. 


us up the mountain, and the voices and rumble are 


extra feed of oats given to the horse. The porters 
take the bags, and we follow the gorgeous clerk. 
In my inmost soul I cried for Tom’s protection as 
I faced the hundred eyes that were turned upon us. 
“Tom, Tom! why did you not land us at the back 
door ?” 

We sent a message to the stable inquiring about 
Tom’s condition, and retired with thankful hearts 
just as the first scrape of the fiddle in the ball-room 
reached our ears. | 

The next morning we greeted the sun on the front 
piazza when it showed its first beams. We looked 
with longing eyes toward the stables, but no sound 
of life was heard. Of the glorious walk over the 
mountain I will not tell you, for more gifted pens 
than mine have pictured that scene, where the 
mountains of three States bound the distant horizon, 
while the Hudson, like a silver thread, runs through 
a populous valley, whose silence, even at sunrise, is 
broken by ascore of railroad trains. Leaving orders 
at the hotel for an early dinner, we started on foot 
for a six miles’ walk, having heard again of Tom’s 
welfare. The walk will never be forgotten, and 
after dinner we greeted Tom almost affectionately, 
and started for home, having decided to shorten the 
trip. We turned the circle after receiving direc- 
tions and a map from the hotel clerk. “The 
Clove ” had been a well-known spot by name, but 
what it was beyond a road we knew not. Anhour’s 
ride brought us to the head of the clove road, into 
which we turned. Just beyond us was an ox-cart 
heavily laden; it was not moving, the driver being 
busy at the wheels. In a moment I discovered he 
was chaining the wheels so they could not turn. We 
looked at each other in amazement. The man 
looked perfectly sane, as he gave us a half-curious 
glance, picking up his gad from the ground. There 
was a creak and a groan, and the wagon labored 
on. Tom followed closely. A few rods and we 
saw the carriage was pressing forward on Tom’s 
haunches; his fore feet were planted firmly, being 
most carefully used. We slipped forward on the 
seat until our knees touched the dashboard. Tom 
never relaxed his care; he was human in his efforts 
to assure us of safety. He kept close to the creak- 
ing cart, stepping firmly and slowly, holding back 
the carriage with all his power. For ages, it seemed 
to us, we were every moment in danger of being 
cast into an abyss. The road turned so abruptly 
that we could see but a rod or two ahead at any 
time, and every turn seemed to reveal new dangers. 
Steadily, patiently, Tom moved on, keeping closely 
to the wall of rock, never relaxing his muscles, till, 
just as the strain became unendurable to us, we 
reached the level unexpectedly, and crossed the 
whirling stream that had added terror to our ride, 
so far did it seem below us. ‘Tom stopped beyond 
the bridge, seemed to draw a long sigh of relief, 
and then gently trotted off at a pace that said, “ It 
is very commonplace from here home, after that 
experience.” We followed the roads on the map, 
passing the trough that but yesterday morning was 
the scene of our mortification as the sun sank be- 
hind the hills. ‘Tom, with a determined air, turned 
toward it, drank freely, and with a toss passed the 
open gate without a glance. | 

Just as-the moon was throwing her white light on 
the piazza of our summer home we drove through 
the lane. As Tom was driven away under the 
shadow of the trees, we stood hand in hand gazing 
after him with moist eyes, feeling as if we had - 
parted with a lifelong companion. ‘Tom, we 
know you learned to love us, and nothing but our 
poverty left you among the mountains.” 


The following conversation, overheard in a sum- 
mer hotel parlor, took place between two children 
of twelve and eleven, who were comparing notes 
about books. After discussing some novels of the 
day, one little girl asked the other if she had ever 
read any of Shakespeare. 

‘“‘ Shakespeare !”’ exclaimed the other. “I never 
read one of his books in my life! Have you?” 

“ Well, not exactly his books, but some stories 
fixed up out of his books. They are splendid !” 

‘What are they? Tragedies?” 

‘Some of themare. ‘Hamlet’ is. I like ‘Ham- 
let’ ever so much.” | 

“‘ What is it about ?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly tell you, but it’s something 
like this: A lady wanted to marry some one, 
but she couldn’t, and had to marry some one 
else; and after a while Romeo went to a grave, 
and Juliet came too, and they killed each other. 
It’s splendid.” 

Splendid !” 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


BEGIN RIGHT. 


ITH most of our young readers the school 
year has begun. For some it is the first 
year, for others the last. But to each it means op- 
portunity that will never come again. To boys and 
girls alike it is an open door that is leading to suc- 
cess or failure. If: you do not succeed, you may 
throw the blame on the teachers, or the books, or the 
methods, or the school ; but there never was a school 
yet that did not offer an earnest boy or girl the op- 
portunity to get knowledge. Not long ago I met a 
very bright, quick girl, who was starting out to earn 
her own living as a stenographer. She was deter- 
mined to make a success, and her earnest “ Will 
you not let me try?” won her the opportunity for a 
position. She wrote a good hand, and wrote rap- 
idly, but she spelled sense s-e-n-c-e; “holy” for 
“wholly ;’ “no” for “know.” She would write 
out a sentence which would not form any sense, 
finish her letter, and send it. What was the trouble ? 
She did not keep her mind on her work. And it 
was just so in school. She studied, but did not 
give her mind so completely to it as to drive out 
every other thought. Will she succeed? If she 
has will-power enough to overcome eleven years of 
bad mental habits. She attended school eleven 
years, and worked that way all the time. 

I remember a schoolmate who missed four pro- 
motions. She was compelled in later life to earn 
her living. A little while ago I sawher. The old 
‘*‘T don’t care”’ expression that made a pretty face 
disagreeable in her girlhood is more disagreeable in 
the woman face. The school life that is passed in 
indifference, in rebellion, secret or open, is not the 
school life that fits for business life. Graduation 
works no miracle; nor does entrance into an office 
or shop change a nature. The same boy or girl 
who sat in the school goes into the world with the 
same spirit, the same habits, the same thoughts, 
the same ambitions, that moved him or her to action 
in the schoolroom. 

School is where our first habits of thought and 
action are formed; if these are not good, then years 
must be spent in overcuming the false, the bad, or 
the vicious habits formed there. The boys and 
girls who lounged into the school at the last minute, 
and were always on the alert to leave long before 
time, are the ones who are always looking for new 
places if they go out in the world to earn their own 
living. If self-sipport is not necessary, they go 
through life without making any impression on 
their time ; they take, but never give ; are, in a way, 
beggars. If you want to do your share of the 
world’s work, you must begin in the schoolroom. 
Your share there is to lend every energy to get the 
knowledge needed to fit you for work as men and 
women. If you start badly there, you will have 
that much more to fight, to overcome, when you 
close the schoolroom door for the last time. Work 
well in the schoolroom, and your chances for success 
are more than fair in the world of men and women. 


JEFF. 


By B. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ XK TOW, boys; mind ye don't let the pit git to 
blazin’ while I’m gone, an’ if hit comes on to 

snow, see to it Daisy and Brindle gits ther fodder 

reg’lar, an’ run ’em under the shed o’ nights.” 

All right, maw.” 

“'Ther’s bacon enough to last tell I git back, an’ 
I ’low ye’d better not tech the gun. I’m skeery o’ 
havin’ ye handle it when I’m away.” 

“But, maw, s’posin’ hit snows an’ the rabbit 
tracks gits thick, couldn’t we jest try fer a few, if 
we're right keerful ?” 

“ Better leave the gun be. I reckon ye might 
run down a few with Grip. He’s a right peart 
rabbit dog. But I hope ther won’t be no snow to 
speak of afore I git back.” 


When’ll that be, do you reckon?” 
“‘Can’t say, certain. Ifthe roadsis good, an’ our 
case gits a prompt hearin’, I may git home Friday 


about noon, or maybe not tell evenin’. But don’t 
you be nowise worrisome ef I don’t come untell 
Saturday or Sunday. Ther’s no tellin’ what luck 
may hinder. You ain’t goin’ to be afeard, I 
reckon ?”’ | 

“Sho! what should we be afeard of ?” answered 
Jeff, the elder of the two boys, who was holding 
open the gate for his mother to drive through, and 
sifting the sand through the holes in his big cow- 
hide boot. | 

“ You don’t ‘low ther’s any show fer the Injuns 
to come back agin, maw?” asked Bill, the younger, 


sheepishly. | 


“ No, I reckon not, ’nless ’tis the Utes—an’ they 
never do nodamage. Them ’Rapahoes ’n’ Shianees 
was got back to ther reservation months ago, an’ 
they won’t git on the war-path agin soon. Besides, 
this cabin of ourn is under the hill like, ’n’ hid by 
the trees, let alone bein’ a good bit off from the 
road. Ther ain’t no plain road to it yet, so I low 
ye wouldn’t be in no danger ef they was to pass by. 
Ye can’t have no fears o’ Jake, cause he’s got to be 
at the trial. He started yesterday evenin’, so’s 
to put in a night at Colorado City ’n’ git well 
primed fer the lyin’ he’s got to do aginme. Well, 
be good to yerselves and take good keer of every- 
thin’.”’ 

“All right, maw!” And the clumsy pole gate 
swung slowly shut, and the rickety wagon drawn 
by a pair of scrubby broncos rattled over the un- 
derbrush, and the hummocks of dry grass and kin- 
nikinnick, with a jolt and rattle which made good 
the assertion of “no plain road yet.” es] 

Arkansaw Nance, as the settlers called her, had 
come to Colorado with her husband during the 


Pike’s Peak excitement of 59. A worthless fel- 


low was this husband, Pete Corbel. “ Shiftless ” 
he would have been called in New England ; “no 
‘count ” was the verdict of his Arkansas neighbors. 
“‘ Po’ white trash,” said the negroes, contemptuously. 
To lie, in bad weather, befure the fireplace in his 
cabin, smoking his clay pipe and with a mug of 
whisky in easy reach; in pleasant weather to 
mount the top rail of the fence, jackknife in hand 
and tobacco quid in his mouth, and “swap lies’”’ 
with any chance neighbor or plantation negro who 
happened that way—these were the chief employ- 
ments of his life. His recreation was to fiddle for 
the neighborhood dances. Nor in this did he dis- 


criminate in regard to “race, color, or previous, 


condition of servitude,” but would coax the rasping 
strains from his asthmatic fiddle as cheerfully for a 
negro “ hoe-down ” as for a “ po’ white shindig.” _ 

As it often happens with men of his type, he 
married a woman with energy enough for two. 
Nancy planted and hoed the corn, milked the cow, 
fed the pigs and chickens, in addition to the house- 
work and the care of her babies. When the news 
of the gold discoveries in Colorado reached his 
neighborhood, Pete actually aroused himself suf- 


ficiently to join a band of neighbors who believed 


the exaggerated tales of fortunes made in a day. 


They started with wagons and camp outfit on the 
long overland journey, Nancy accompanying them 
As you may imagine, . 


as cook for the party. 
Nancy’s life was one of severe hardship. It was 


@ wearisome journey across barren plains, exposed 
to rough weather and in constant fear of maraud-. 


ing Indians. Her baby girl, but a few months old 
when they started, died of exposure on the way, 
but the boys grew stout and hearty with the out- 
door life. Jeff was then five and Billy three years 
of age. 


comfort of Nancy’s life. | 

A single tour of prospecting cured Pete of his 
ambition to be rich. When he found there was 
digging to be done and bodily discomfort to undergo, 
he fell back upon the companionship of his fiddle 
and pipe, and cursed the luck that tempted him to 
leave “old Arkansaw.” He took naturally to cards, 
which was the chief diversion of the miners. Of 
course the “luck was all agin him” when he 
played for money with his more experienced and 
sharper companions, and not many months elapsed 
until, with gambling and drinking, he had squan- 


from Arkansas—the price oftheirhomethere. But 
for Nancy the family would have gone hungry. She, 
however, added to her wages as cook by washing 
for the miners of other camps as well as their own. 
In those days, when women were scarce, washin 

brought almost fabulous prices. When he had 


spent what he called his own, Pete began to call on | 


When they reached the strange land, these 
boys, especially the elder, became almost the sole 


her earnings. 


Nancy for her earnings. But she, on one pretext 
and another, refused him, and very thriftily hid 
away all she could save from their necessary food 
and clothing, scrimping Pete in his allowance for 
whisky and tobacco in a way that nearly drove 
him to desperation. So desperate, indeed, did 
he become that, in order to get money for 
cards and kindred necessities, he resorted to the 
extreme measure of doing an occasional job of 
digging on some comrade’s prospect-hole. In vain 
did he question Nancy as to the whereabouts of 
He threatened, swore, and coaxed, 
but all to no purpose. She remained firm. She 
had long ago given up hope of any reformation in 
Pete. Her ambition and affection now centered in 
her boys. For them she worked and planned and 
hoped. This money was to be their portion—to 
educate them and make of them all that she had 
missed in their father. Then Pete fell to watch- 
ing, but Nancy was too sharpfor him. She carried 
her money concealed in her dress until Pete was 
safely out of camp, and then deposited it in her 
bank. This was a tin can sunk in the ground by 
the side of a big rock not far from the house. It 
was skillfully covered with smaller rocks, dead 
twigs, and pine needles, in a manner so natural as 
to defy suspicion. To avoid the danger of making 
a trail to the spot, she approached it always from 
a different direction. Failing in this, the fond 
father took Jeff into his confidence, and bribed him 
to watch his mother. : 

“‘ Ye see, Jeff,” he said, cautiously, knowing the 
boy’s loyalty to his mother, “I’m plannin’ a leetle 
surprise fer yer maw, an’ I want you ter help me. 
I’ve ben suspicionin’, fer a spell back, thet she’s 
a-savin’ up somewhars—’lows to buy out a mine or 
a prospect-hole an’ make us all rich, yesee. Wall, 
*tother day she jes’ as good as told me ’twas so, 
but she didn’t mention how much she hed nor 
whar she kep’ it. Aimed to s’prise me, I reckon. 
Now I’ve got a right good prospect of sellin’ out 
one o’ my claims an’ gettin’ a heap o’ money fer it, 
an’ I jest want ter put it in with yer maw’s pile, 
unbeknownst to her. She’s worked right hard fer 
us, yer maw has, Jeff, an’ I’d like t’ make her a 
little present, like. Won't her eyes stan’ out, though, 
when she comes to count her pile an’ finds a clean 
hunnerd dollars more’n she put thar ?” 

Jeff opened his eyes and grinned delightedly. 
In his childish fancy the whole world could be 
bought for a hundred dollars! 

“What kin I do, paw?” 

“Why, ye see, what I want is fer ye ter kind ’er 
watch yer maw an’ see whar she puts her money, 
an’ then let me know, so’st I kin put mine in along- 
side it. I wouldn't darst ask every boy to do sech 
a thing, but I reckon I kin trust you net to tech 
it.” 

Jeff's face flushed, and his dark eyes glowed. 
He straightened himself up proudly. | 

“T reckon so!” he said. 

“Yes, I knowed I could; an’ all ye hev to do is 
to keep yer eye on ’er just after she’s tuk home 
clo’es or ye see any of the men pay her money. 
See whar she goes an’ what she does with it.” 

“ But, paw,” said Jeff, hesitatingly, “maw ’lows 


ther ain’t nothin’ no meaner’n spyin’ roun’ on 


folks; an’ if she’s plannin’ to s’prise ye, ye hadn’t 
ought ’er fin’ out her secret, hed ye?” 

Sho’, now, Jeff,” said Pete, clapping his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, “ye don’t ‘low I’d do sech 
an ornery trick as t’ count the money, or even tech 
it! All I want is ter put mine in an’ skip directly. 
Thar can’t no airthly harm come of it, ’n’ nobody ’Il 
know but you ’n’ me. Yer poor paw can’t hang on 
ter money very good, ’n’ that’s why I wanted yer 
maw t’ have this; but if ye won’t help me—” 

“If ye say it’s all right I'll do it, paw, but ’pears 
like I hate it powerful.” 

It had been a part of Nancy’s religion to keep 
the boys as ignorant as possible of their father’s 
shogtcomings. This accounted for the fact of Jeff's. 
trusting his father’s word. Jeff was not long in 
gaining the desired information. A few days after- 
ward a company of dissatisfied miners started for 
California. Pete joined them, telling Nancy he 


was “jest goin’ a piece with them on a hunt,” and 
would be back in a few days. 
next day, to her bank, the money was all gone. 
dered the small sum of money which they brought | 


When Nancy went, 


Jeff never forgot how she looked when she came 
back to the cabin, with her face white with despair, 


and, dropping into a chair, threw her apron over 


her head and began to sob violently. He had 
never before seen his mother cry. He went up to 
her and touched her hand awkwardly with his 


‘finger. 


“What's the matter, maw ?”’ 
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‘Oh, Jeff, it’s all gone !—the money I was savin’ 
to let you ’n’ Billy have some schoolin’. Some one’s 
found it an’ stolen it.” | 7 

It was Jeff's turn to grow pale. 

“You don’t reckon paw—who do you s’pose 
could have tuk it ?” 7 

“JT don’t know, Jeff. Yer paw was powerful 
anxious about it’’—losing all self-control in her 
excitement and grief. 

Then Jeff made a clean breast of it, his voice 
choking and his color coming and going in red 
waves of shame and white waves of fright and 
remorse. When he had finished, his mother sat 
up straight in her chair and looked him calmly in 
the face. | 


BUNKING OUT. 
By P. ALLAN. 


was a great rage among us boys at 
Foxwood School, one April, for bunking out at 
night. It was a very warm spell, almost like June, 
and maybe that was the reason the woods seemed 
so much nicer than the old, crowded rooms. We 
had been reading “ Camps in the Caribbees,”’ too, 
and were all agreed that the fellow did have a 
jolly time among his “camps.” I don’t know 
who proposed it first; I rather think it was Myn 


Thornton ; but by the middle of May there was 


hardly a boy who hadn’t tried spending a night in 
the woods. It was easy enough to slip out after 
inspection, and, even when we were caught, it 
didn’t go hard with us at first. We used to make 
fires in the woods and roast potatoes in the middle 
of the night ; and we always brought some kind of 
grub away from the table in our pockets for this 
night supper. Some of the fellows built little 
cabins, and made regular bunks in them; and 
once we went fishing, and had a gorgeous supper, in 
quality at least ; I can’t say we caught very many. 

But some of the boys got to smoking in our 
camps. You know there are some boys that will 
spoil any fun; and it was just no time till the 
Doctor had us up in the big schoolroom. The 
Doctor could certainly make a fellow feel meaner 
than anything in the world. He didn’t scold or 
call any hard names when he got after us. He 
was as quiet as though we were having prayers ; 
but, my! you just felt like getting in the desk and 
shutting down the lid. Maybe you thought you 
were having a little fun and doing no harm, but 
when you came to listen to the Doctor’s account of 
it, it looked as ugly as a mud fence. 

I reckon you think we quit bunking out then. 
Well, I’m going to tell you about a bunk after that 
—the last one. You see, Myn Thornton and I had 
said we could spend a whole night in a tree, and 
the fellows had said we couldn’t ; so we set a night, 
and got our contraptions ready for it. That very day 
the Doctor “rowed us up Salt River,” and, without 
exactly saying so, made us understand that we 
couldn’t stay at Foxwood if we were going to bunk 
out any more. | 

At the first recess Myn said: ‘ Well, Skinny ” 
(that was what they called me, you know), “I 
reckon we had better have an auction, and sell off 
our ropes and straps, and so on.” 


I knew he meant we must give up our bunk; 


but before I could say anything, Silas Dunn sang 
out, “ Hallo! here’s a pretty come-to-pass ; Skinny 
and Myn got sick of their bargain, and peached to 
the Doctor. That’s the way those plucky fellows 
do when they want to fight a duel; they talk and 
splutter about it, till they get bound over to keep 
the peace. Never did think Skinny and Myn 
meant to stick.” 

Now, it is easy enough for mothers and sisters 
to talk about “never minding ”’ what is said to you; 
but I tell you there is something inside of a boy 
that keeps him from taking a dare—he just can’t 
swallow it, you know; and before Silas could get up 
a laugh, I said : 

“Tf you can coax yourself down into the woods 
to-night, maybe we'll have the pleasure of throwing 
a biscuit at your head out of the old chestnut tree 
by the pond road; no smokers invited.” For Silas 
was one of the very fellows who had got us into 
trouble. Myn didn’t say beans, and I knew he 
thought I was wrong about it. If I had let him 
speak, he would just have sat down on Silas, and 
have gone his own road ; but he wasn’t going back 
on me, so we went into it. . 

We didn’t feel as jolly about it as we would have 
done the night before; but of course we wouldn’t 
say so. It wasn’t very hard to get off, as nobody 
would be suspected of going out on a bunk the very 
night after the Doctor’s talk; and it wasn’t later 


than eleven when we reached the big chestnut tree 
on the road to the ice-pond, and climbed up. We 
lashed ourselves to the tree with ropes and straps. 

We had so little to say to each other, and so 
little appetite for the biscuit in our pockets, that 
we soon got sure-enough sleepy. The moon was 
making everything look like day; and while I was 
wondering what we should be taken for if anybody 
should come along the road, and then remembering 
that nobody ever did pass that road at night, two 
men came out of the thick of the trees into the road. 
They were so close that I had only time to say a 
hurried word to Myn, who had been nodding, 
before they stopped under our tree. It is not 
worth while to say we were not scared; we were 
just awfully scared, for we thought they could not 
fail to find us; and they were ugly-looking fellows 
—the trampiest sort of tramps. They had stopped 
to take a drink of whisky, and seemed to be in 
high good-humor, though they did a very unneces- 
sary amount of swearing. They soon found tracks 
of us in the things we had dropped around the 
tree ; but, to our relief, they didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to them. 

We couldn’t hear what they said at first, but 
gradually they raised their vdices, and we heard 
them making plans for getting into the stable and 
going off with the Doctor’s horses. They were 
fine horses; we thought the Doctor sometimes 
looked a little ashamed of keeping such, though 
we never could imagine why he should be, and every 
boy in the school thought more of the Doctor 
because Time and Tide were thoroughbreds ; but 
he often said to us, with his twinkling sort of smile, 
that Time and Tide were his only vices. 

We heard one tramp say to the other that he 
had been at the school two days before (we both 
remembered him), and that he had followed Jesse, 
the Doctor’s black man, down to the stable, pre- 
tending to have something in his wallet to trade off 
for cold scraps. 

Jesse had left him in the stable while he went 


back into the house for a dish of broken meat, and 


while Jesse was gone the man had so loosened the 
keeper of the lock that it could easily be opened by 


pushing heavily against the door. The other fellow, 


who seemed to know all about our place, too, wanted 
to know why he had done this to the back door, 
which opened out into a small lot, with a strong 
fence and locked gate, instead of the front door, 
which would have taken them safely out into the 
road in a few minutes. 

‘‘You’re a lively fool!” said the first man. “The 
front lock would have told the story next morning, 
and we would have traveled to-night on shanks’ 
mare.” Then they got up from the ground and 
moved on. 

I can’t answer for Myn, but I felt as weak as a 
cat—in fact, a kitten with its eyes shut. Myn began 
at once to unstrap, cutting the ropes with his knife. 

‘‘ What are you up to, old boy?” said I. But I 
felt mean for having asked, when I found how sur- 
prised he was at my question. 

“‘ Well, I don’t see that we have time to take any 
more naps,” he said, “before letting the Doctor 
hear about this.” 

Now, I ain’t willing to call myself a coward, and 
I do think I would have gone to the Doctor myself, 
after thinking it over; but one thing that made 
Myn seem two feet taller than the rest of us was 
that when he saw what was the thing to do he 
didn’t seem to see anything else about it. If it 
occurred to him that these men would be pretty 
rough on us, or if he remembered that the Doctor 
never made a threat about sending off without stick- 
ing square up to it, he didn’t think it worth while 
to say so; he was getting down out of the tree as 
fast as he could. 

Of course I was doing the same, but I didn’t feel 
any burning desire to face the tramps, or the Doc- 
tor either. Myn proposed a short cut through the 


woods. “If these fellows have any friends wait- 


ing along here,” said I, “the Doctor won’t hear 
from us to-night.” But I was thinking more of my 
own neck than of Time and Tide. 

So we crept along the road the men had taken, 
and I don’t think Myn himself found the journey 
comfortable, for every stir in the branches made us 
think the roughs were onus. The woods ran up to 
the edge of the big lawn, and then we had to cross 
two hundred yards of bright moonlight to get to 
the house. Were the men before or behind us ? 

We crouched down in the branches as we heard 
footsteps near, and almost stopped breathing. I 
remember wishing ve:y hard that the leaves were 
better grown, and then thinking that while I was 
in the wishing business I might as well wish myself 


safe in my own cotin No.6room. The men passed 
by, and we watched them as they went swiftly 
across the lawn. How do you think we felt when 
we saw one of them take his stand before the house 
while the other went to the stable? There was 
nothing for it but to skirt along the lawn fence, 
and then make a circuit and get in at the back. 

We lost no time in doing it, but it seemed about 
day after to-morrow before we got up to the house. 
There was no sign of the thief now, and we plunged 
in at the little passage window which we had left 
open for our return, and made our way along the 
dark passages to the Doctor's door. 

This was the hardest time of all, and now Myn 
was worse scared than I was. He gave a weak lit- 
tle knock, and then we stood and listened to the 
Doctor’s snoring. 

““My! we’re losing time,” said I, and gave a 
tremendous thump that waked the Doctor at once. 

Who’s there?” 

“It’s Myn and I, sir.” 

“ Well, what do you want ?” 

A dead silence. 

“Can’t you wait till morning ?” 

“Oh, no, Doctor,” called out Myn, “it isn’t us, 
sir; it’s Time and Tide.” | 

The Doctor then came to the door in his dress- 
ing-gown. ‘ Where are the horses?” he said, in his 
joking way. “TI thought you said they were at the 
door.” 

“There are some thieves after them, Doctor,” I 
said, “and they have broken the stable lock ; come 
quick, sir, while we run and tell Mr. Junius and 
Mr. Mayre.” And we left the Doctor getting into 
his clothes, while we waked the teachers. They 
took pistol and shot-gun, and we followed, joining 
the Doctor at the back door, and telling him as we 
went along how we came to know about the affair. 
We went round and entered by the back lot. The 
gate was off its hinges, and the door broken in; the 
thieves had been so undisturbed that they were not 
on their guard; both had gotten into the harness- 
room and were collecting things to carry off. The 
Doctor took Mr. Mayre’s pistol in his hand, and, 
stepping suddenly into the door of the harness- 
room, spoke, in his usual cheery voice : - 

“ Well, my men, what do you want with my har- 
ness 

The fellows were surprised enough, I can tell 
you, and one of them said, “ We are looking for a 
place to sleep.”’ 

There was never anybody fonder of a joke than 
the Doctor; he began to laugh right away. “ Poor 
fellows !’’ he said, * you had to break down a door 
and a gate to find lodgings; why, my boys could 
have given you a berth in the woods—eh, Myn? 
Come now, I'll take care of you for the night; but 
first give me your pistols.” 

It wasn’t worth while to whimper, for though 
the Doctor’s voice was as pleasant as though he 
were joking with them, a man weighing two hun- 
dred, with a cocked pistol in his hand, ain't much 
of a joke, and there was Mr. Junius with his gun 
alongside. ‘The men had only one pistol, and that 
not a very dangerous one, and they were soon locked 
into the harness-room, with Mr. Mayre and Mr. 
Junius outside as guards. The Doctor let Mynand 
me ride Time and Tide over to Squire Watson’s. 
It was a great pity all the fellows didn’t see us, 
especially Silas Dunn. 

There is only a little piece of the story left 
tell, and that is about chapel-time next day. The 
Doctor always talked to us boys for fifteen minutes 
between prayers and breakfast, and that morning 
he entertained us with an account of the thief- 
catching. ‘For if you don’t tell the straight story 
at once,” said he, “fifty crooked ones will get 
abroad.” He didn’t say a word about our being on 
a bunk; what he did say of us, about our courage 
and promptness, ete., was so fine that we thought 
we were going to get off scot free; though that 
wasn’t like the Doctor, either. 

‘These young gentlemen have proved themselves 
such valuable guards to the place,” he said, getting 
up when the fifteen minutes were out, “that I shall 
not be able to spare them at all this summer.” His 
eyes were full of fun, but his manner was grave, 
and we saw the point at once. ‘ When you all go 
home in July,” he went on, “though I hate to in- 
terfere with their pleasure, I shall be obliged to 
keep them to protect the place. School, rise; for- 


| ward, march!” And we went into breakfast. 


Of course we missed a good deal of fun staying 
at Foxwood that vacation, but I tell you the Doc- 
tor didn't let us miss any he could give us, especial- 
ly with Time and Tide. | 

And this is the story of our last bunk. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE TRIBES UNITED UNDER DAVID.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘*T have found David my servant; with my holy oil have 
I anointed him.’’—Psalm lxxxix., 20. 
combined in himself three characteris- 
ties rarely found combined in the same indi- 
vidual. As a poet he has furnished the church of 
God with a reservoir of prayer and praise from 
which it has ever since drawn, and which appears 
to be as exhaustless now as it was 2,800 years ago. 
As a warrior he beat back the marauding tribes 
which vexed and harried the children of Israel, 
making incursions upon them from the south ; he 
seized from the Jebusites Jerusalem, which, with 
singular prescience, he fixed upon as his future cap- 
ital ; and not only by the prowess of his personal 
arms, but still more by that which he inspired in 
his captains and soldiers, he established peace 
throughout the territory of a nation which up to his 
time had barely maintained its existence by perpet- 
..ual warfare. But though his glory as a warrior at 
the time eclipsed all other glory, and his glory as a 
poet has since eclipsed that, he was not less great as 
_a statesman. Some men have proved their genius 
in command by personal qualities, establishing and 
maintaining a great empire which has fallen to 
pieces at their death ; so did Alexander the Great, 
Charlemagne, and the two Napoleons. Some men, 
with greater genius, have made institutions strong 
enough to survive them, and have so transmitted 
their personal wisdom and power to future genera- 
tions ; so did William of Orange, the leaders of our 
own Revolution, and, in less successful measure, 
Oliver Cromwell. So did David. The national 
life, when he came to the throne through the death, 
on the same battlefield, of Saul and Jonathan, was 
unorganized, almost anarchic. He framed it into 
institutions, and so established it that even the cor- 
ruption which flourished in the reign of his son, and 
the folly of his son’s son, producing secession and 
division, were not able, combined, utterly to over- 
throw those institutions. In spite of powerful 
enemies without and apostasy and corruption with- 
in, the kingdom which he organized lasted for 
centuries. ‘The army which Joshua had organized 
and Samuel had developed, David perfected. He 
divided the national militia into twelve divisions, 
each of which was called out for one month in the 
year. At the head of the army, when in active 
service, he appointed a commander-in-chief. He 
established a permanent body-guard, which grew in 
Israel into a standing army. It is probable that to 
him is due that organization of the army into 
companies and regiments which has been preserved 
substantially to the present day. The civil organ- 
ization was carried even to a greater degree of per- 
fection ; it was arranged in departments, for pas- 
toral, agricultural, and financial purposes. A court 
or council of the king was formed, a historian was 
appointed to superintend the records and archives 
of the nation, as well as some assistant scribes. 
The religious services, which had fallen into disuse, 
were re-established ; the schools of the prophets were 
fostered; the priests were reinstated, and their 
order recognized ; provision was made on a grand 
scale for music, of which the king was extremely 
fond; leaders of the temple choir were appointed, 
and the Levites were organized in two companies— 
one of singers, the other of guardians and servitors 
of the tabernacle and the projected temple. This 
reorganization of the kingdom was the work of time, 
and was accompanied, if not interrupted, by contin- 
uous wars with neighboring kingdoms ; but in these 
wars almost every campaign was crowned with suc- 
cess. Within ten years from the capture of Jerusa- 
lem, David had reduced to a state of permanent 
subjection the Philistines on the west, the Moabites 
on the east, the Syrians on the northeast as far as 
the Euphrates, the Edomites on the south, and, 
finally, the Ammonites, who had_ broken their an- 
cient allegiance and made one grand resistance to 
the advance of his empire. 


Two thoughts are suggested by a glance at the 
beginning of David’s reign: The wisdom of his 
method, and the secret of his power. 

1. The wisdom of his method. There is, no 
doubt, great danger of placing too much emphasis 
on efficient organization; and nowhere has that 
danger been more experienced than in the history 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 5, 1889. 
—2 Sam. v., 1-12. . 


of the church. The power of the church depends 
primarily on the persons who constitute it, not on 
the ecclesiastical machinery. Nevertheless, the 
difference between a mob and an army is made by 
organization ; and the difference between a relig- 
ious moband a religious army is also made by organ- 
ization. One secret of the power of the Salvation 
Army is doubtless the personal enthusiasm of its 
membership ; but one secret, also, is the thorough- 
ness of its organization. The most powerful relig- 


ious body in the world, the one which has exerted | 


the most direct influence on the destiny of nations, 
is the Society of Jesus, or the Order of Jesuits ; 
and this power is wholly traceable to the combina- 
tion of these two elements—personal enthusiasm 
wrought into thorough organization. When the 
creed takes the place of Christ, when the church 
takes the place of God, when obedience to ecclesias- 
tical rules takes the place of allegiance to a heavenly 
Father, it is right to inveigh against creeds, churches, 
and rules. 
the most efficient Christian work; and if the enthu- 
siasm is preserved, the more perfect the organiza- 
ization, the more efficient will be the work and the 
grander the results. Individual enthusiasm, how- 
ever great, never could have accomplished the work 
which has been accomplished for Christ abroad by 
the American Board, or at home by the pioneer 
work of the Methodist Church. Each work has 
been the result of organized enthusiasm ; the enthu- 
siasm has been great, but the organization has been 
thorough. The minister who merely creates a 
church machinery will do very little good; but the 
minister who merely arouses a personal enthusiasm 
and awakens personal emotions will accomplish no 
such permanent results as he who so organizes his 
church that the emotions move men to orderly 
activity, and enthusiasm finds its vent in organized 
employment. The readers of The Christian Union 
will not suspect me, I think, of unduly exalting 
creeds and ecclesiastical organizations; but it is 
certain, if in our Christian work we are to produce 
the best and the most permanent fruit, we must 
organize our enthusiasm into institutions and our 
faiths into creeds. | 
2. We should be, however, unjust to ourselves 
and dull in our reading of David’s life if we thought 
that organization was the secret of power. If we 
look for that secret, we shall find it in his intense 
personal faith in and enthusiasm for a living, per- 
sonal God. No more resplendent illustration of 
this is afforded by his often spiritual and fertile pen 
than by the psalm which he is believed to have 
written at the time of his ordination over the king- 
dom of Israel. I quote from this psalm a few of 
its verses | 
* OQ Lord! thou hast searched me, and known me. 

Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, — 

Thou understandest my thought afar off. 

Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 

And art acquainted with all my ways. 

For there is not a word in my tongue, 

But, lo, O Lord ! thou knowest it altogether. 

Thou hast beset me behind and before, 

And laid thy hand upon me. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 

It is high—I cannot attain unto it. 

Whither shaJl I go from thy Spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; 

If I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there; 

If I take the wings of the morning, | 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, | 

And thy right hand shall hold me. | 

If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me ; 

Even the night shall be light about me. | 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; 

But the night shineth as the day : | 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee.” 


It would be difficult, not to say impossible, to 
find anywhere in modern Christian literature, even 
within the Church of Christ, and after eighteen cent- 
uries of Christian culture, a more profound expres- 
sion of faith in the indwelling presence of God, a 
more sublime interpretation of Paul’s declaration, 
“In him we live and move and have our being.” 
It was because of this personal faith in a personal, 
present God that David was rescued from all the 
dangers of fear and despair in the period of perse- 
cution and adversity, and from the greater dangers | 
of elation and ambition in the period of his corona- 
tion and his prosperity. And, as we shall have 
occasion to note in two or three weeks, it was only 
because he allowed himself to forget this presence 
in which he lived and moved and had his being, 
only because his eye grew dull to the unseen Com- 


1 Psalm cxxxix. 


' the fear of the Lo 


panion, his ear deaf to the unheard Voice, that h 
fell into the great sin of his life. : 

God in the soul: this is the secret of David’s 
power. Life flowing from God in the soul, organ- 
ized into permanent institutions: this is the wisdom 
of David’s method. 


_ HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
| DAVID THE KING. 
By Huntineton MILLER. 


A FTER the death of Saul, David did not hasten 
| to make himself king. He asked counsel of 


the Lord, and went, as He bade him,to live in Hebron 
with his family and his men. 
the tribe of Judah, and the men of Judah made 
David their king, while the captain of Saul’s army 
took his master’s younger son, Ishbosheth, and 
made him king over the rest of the tribes. David . 
. had one tribe, and Ishbosheth had ten. 
to seven years the wicked servants of Ishbosheth killed 
their master, and then the people of Israel decided 
that they would all serve David. The elders from 


Hebron belonged to 


But after 


all the tribes came to see him at Hebron, and 
reminded him of the brave deeds he had done, even 
when Saul was king, in leading the armies of Israel 
against their enemies and bringing them back vic- 
torious. They spoke of the promise the Lord had 
made that he should be ruler, and then they made 
a solemn covenant with David, and anointed him 
king over all Israel. Ever since the days when he 
was called home from tending his father’s sheep 
and anointed by the old prophet Samuel, David 
had known that this. great honor was coming 
to him, but he had waited many years for God’s 
time. The spirit that came that day upon him ~ 
had never left him, and wherever he had been, 
in the pastures with his flock, in the king’s home, 
on the battlefield, or hiding for his life among the 
mountains, always God had been teaching and train- 
ing him and fitting him to be the right kind of a 
ruler—one who could rule himself and who was 
ruled by God. 

David the King. David began his work very 
much as Saul did, by attacking the enemies of 
Israel. Right in the middle of their land was the 
city of Jerusalem, with the fortress of Zion in it, 
which Saul had not been able to take. David led 
his men against it, conquered the soldiers who held 
it, and took the city for his own capital. He lived 
in the fort and called it the city of David, and © 
made it the most beautiful city of all that day. 
The Philistines soon heard that David, who had 
killed their great giant and slain so many of their 
men, was king in the place of Saul, and they gathered 
their armies and came against him, first in one 
part of the country and then in another. But every- 
where David overcame them and drove them away, 
so that at last they were afraid to come against 
him anymore. There was peace in the land; King 
David grew rich and powerful; his people loved 
him, and his enemies feared him. The Bible says, 
“He went on and grew great,” but it adds some- 
thing far better than this, something that was not 
true of Saul when he grew great, and that is, “ The 
Lord God of hosts was with him.” God some- 
times lets the wicked prosper; men sometimes grow 
rich and great and powerful who are not on God’s 
side ; but neither riches nor prosperity are worth 
anything without God even for this little life, and 
when that ends we have nothing. 

When the Bible tells us that “the Lord God of 
hosts was with David,” it does not mean that he 
always did right. He made a good many mistakes, 
and he sometimes fell into sin, but he was honest 


| and humble and obedient ; he was quick to confess 


and forsake his sins, and fly to God for pardon. 
Hiram, King of Tyre, was David’s friend. He 
had great riches and skillful workmen, and he sent 
his carpenters and masons and carvers and hewers 
to build David a beautiful house from the cedar 
trees of Mount Lebanon, so that he lived now in 
great splendor. But prosperity did not spoil David. 
The last verse of our lesson tells us two things 
about him. 1. “He perceived ’’—that is, he un- 
derstood and remembered—“ that the Lord had es- 
tablished his kingdom.” Hedid not think that he 
had done it himself, by his own power and wisdom. 
2. “He perceived that he had done it for his peo- 
ple Israel’s sake.” God had made David king 
that he might lead the people to serve God. All 
that He had given him was to be used for others, 
to make them better. He must be a righteous 
ruler. David tells us: “The Lord said unto me, 
‘He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
.” And he never forgot this 


| 
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counsel. He perceived that it was the Lord who 
had established. him, as He long ago had promised ; 
he understood that it was for the sake of others 
that power was put into his hands, and he remem- 
bered that he must be just and rule in the fear of 
the Lord; and so David was God’s king. 


THE NINETY-FIRST PSALM.’ 


By THE Rey. LyMAn ABBOTT. 


SPEAK to you this morning from the Ninety- 

first Psalm ; and I will read as the basis of what 
I have to say the Psalm as a whole—reading, with 
a few verbal modifications, Dr. Cheyne’s transla- 
tion. He regards it as a dramatic poem, in which 
one voice answers another : 


First Voice. Happy is he that sits in the covert of 
the most High, that abides in the shadow of the Al- 
mighty, that says unto Jehovah, My refuge and my 
fortress, my God in whom I trust. , 

Second Voice. For He’ shall rescue thee from the 
snare of the fowler, from the destroying pestilence ; 
with his pinions shall He screen thee, and under his 
wings shalt thou find refuge ; shield and target shall 
be his truth. 

First Voice. Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror 
of the night, nor for the arrow that flies by day; nor 
for the pestilence that walks in darkness, nor for the 
deadly sting that wastes by noonday. A thousand may 
fall beside thee, and ten thousand at thy right hand ; 
it shall not approach thee. Only with thine eyes thou 
shalt look on and see the recompense of the wicked. 

Second Voice. Because thou hast said, Jehovah is 
my refuge, and hast made the most High thine habita- 
tion, no evil shall be sent to meet thee, no plague shall 
come nigh thy tent. For he shall give the angels 
charge concerning thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
Upon their hands shall they bear thee lest thou strike 
thy foot against a stone. Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and adder, upon the young lion and dragon shalt 
thou trample. ; 

Voice of Jehovah. Because he has clung to me with 
love, I will rescue him ; I will set him on high because 
he knows my name. When he calls upon me, I will 
answer him ; I will be with him in trouble ; I will de- 
liver him, and bring him to honor. With length of 
days will I satisfy him, and feast his eyes with my 
salvation. 

It may at first seem that this Psalm belongs to a 
childish and credulous age. We look back, per- 
_ haps with regret, at the faith that has been lost ; 
but we say to ourselves, It is no longer possible to 
entertain this faith. If we are not quite prepared 
to say with Renan that there is no ground for be- 
lief, that there is no superior power which troubles 
himself either for a moral or an immoral purpose 
with what goes on upon the earth,’ we at least ques- 
tion whether he troubles himself on our behalf to 
our very great advantage. We read this Psalm, 
and we say we wish we could believe it to be true ; 
but we look out upon life, and life does not seem 
to justify it. The pestilence sweeps away the 
righteous with the wicked. The flood sweeps away 
the base with the noble. The fire consumes the 
saint with the sinner. There is no cordon put 
round about men, so that, having professed their 
faith in God,they are safe from ill. Whatever 
may have been in the past, to-day there is no Son 
of God to companion them whom we cast into the 
furnace, so that they are not burned. When the 
flood devastates the earth, no warning voice sum- 
mons a Noah to build an ark which protects the 
nghteous family. When the darkness of a great 
sorrow settles over the community, there are no 
houses of an elect people that have a light in them. 
Death goes through the community, but no antici- 
pation places a blood-mark on any door-post, which 
the angel of death seeing, passes that house by. 

And yet I think, if we will look at life a little 
less superficially, a little more profoundly; if we 
will look beneath the mere surface of phenomena ; 
if we will look into the experiences of men; if we 
will consider, not what happens to them on the out- 
side, but on the inside; if we will consider that 
which takes place within the soul, and not that 
which impinges upon the body—lI think we shall 
see that this Psalm is true ; yea, that life more than 
fulfills it. “For, though the outward experiences of 
lifeare the same to all men, the inward experiences 
are not the same to all men; and it is inward expe- 
= and not outward experience, that makes 
ife. 

One man is run over by a railroad train. His 
leg is crushed. He is carried to the hospital. He 

is in despair. He throws away all hope. He 


1 Preached at the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunda 
morning, June 9, 1889—the week following the Conemaug 

isaster. 

* History of the People of Israel, Vol. I1., preface. 


hardly has nerve and vital force enough to sustain 
the shock. There is no manhood and spirit and 
character behind him. Perhaps he even fails under 
the surgeon’s knife, or, if he recovers, goes all his 
life bemoaning and sorrowing and burdened and re- 


| sentful at that which has happened to him. Another 


man is run over by the railroad train. His leg is 
crushed, and it is amputated; and the surgeon 
finds -in the strong spirit of this divinely equipped 
man his best ally and his best supporter. And 
when a few weeks have passed by, and you meet 
him, you see no sign of that which has happened 
save in the crutches—the same radiant smile on 
his face, the same courageous heart beating beneath 
his bosom, the same strong spirit in his soul; and 
he bears witness, not by his words only, but by his 
very face and eyes and character, and by all that 
he is, that calamity has not touched him. He is 
still unimpaired by it. I go into one sick-chamber, 
and the invalid on the bed greets me with a moan 
and a query. “ Why is it,” she says, “that God 
has picked me out for such suffering? why has he 
laid me on this bed of sickness? why has he taken 
me away from the care of my children? why has 
he made me a burden to my husband and my 
loved ones?” I go into another sick-chamber, 
where another invalid lies upon her bed; and she 
greets me with a radiant smile, and she says, 
‘“* Why is it that God has picked me out for such 
abundant mercies? why is it that he surrounds me 
with so many friends? why is it that one and 
another send in such messages, and such letters, 
and such flowers, and such tokens of appreciation ?” 
The same sickness has imprisoned both. The same 
circumstances environ both. But the one is in the 
grasp and grip of pain, and the other has risen 
superior to it. Both go to the same bush; and the 
one gathers nothing but roses that are fragrant and 
beautiful, and the other only pricks her fingers 
with the briers. Death comes into two households 
that stand side by side. The same kind of roof 
covers them ; the same kind of life, apparently, was 
going on within them. While they were well and 
strong you could see no difference between these 
households. But you follow death in, and in the 
one there is crape, and anguish, and bitterness, and 
despair, and the sinking heart, and life out of 
which all light has gone; and in the other there is 
a new light in the eyes, and there is a new hope in 
the heart, and there is a new and deeper joy in the 
life. ‘The same death has knocked at both doors, 
the same death has entered under both roofs, but 
the same sorrow has not entered both hearts and 
lives. 

There is a power in the spirit that lifts men even 
above physical pain. If the body acts on the soul, 
and modifies and changes and affects that, the soul 
also acts on the body, and modifies and changes 
and affects that. What student is there who has 
not at times become so interested in his study that 
not until he has accomplished his work does he 
wake up to the thought that he is cold! His fire 
has gone out of his grate, and he never knew it. 
The body was there, and the cold was there pinch- 
ing the body ; but his soul was not there, his soul 
was in his books, and so his soul did not get pinched. 
The soldier on the battlefield, inspired, not, perhaps, 
with a noble enthusiasm—it may be with a base 
enthusiasm—filled with passion, filled with an 
appetite for glory, filled with the powers of de- 
structiveness and combativeness, or perhaps filled 
with a higher and nobler enthusiasm, with patriot- 
ism and fidelity, receives some wound, and goes on 
with the battle, and never discovers that@he is 
wounded until the day is over. That boéyjwhom 


the poet has immortalized in verse rides acrgss the. 


field to Napoleon to bring him the tidings’ of the 
victory won on yonder hill, and as he tells the story 


Napoleon looks on him and sees the blood-stain on | 


his heart, and says, “ You are wounded.”” And the 
boy says, ‘* Not wounded, sire, but killed,” and 
drops before him. ‘The soul is master of the body. 
A famous physician in Russia says that the best 
cure for cholera is this Ninety-first Psalm.’ It is 
medicinal because courage and faith and hope are 
medicinal. I remember, when a young man in New 
York City, of meeting a man who was a fireman, and 
who, on acold winter night, when a fire broke out on 
Broadway, all night fought it, holding the hose; 
and as he stood and fought those flames, his hand 
was alternately frozen and thawed, frozen and 
thawed, frozen and thawed, frozen by the cold water 
chilling it and thawed by the reflected heat of the 
flames when he worked close to them; and he 


1Stier refers to him. See Perowne on the Psalms, Psalm 
xci. 


never knew what had happened until he came forth 
from the battle with the flames, and his arm was 
dead and had to be amputated. A great soul is 
master of the body; and the very physical pains 
do not touch us when we are lifted up above them 
by a noble and divine enthusiasm. 

And we can be lifted above the social pains as 
well. We can be lifted above, or we can be ear- 


ried beneath the pains that otherwise would touch 


us, and that in our ordinary experience do touch us. 
There are some men who live in their property. 
They live in their wealth and their wealth-getting. 
Their home is nothing but a boarding-house, and 
their wife is nothing but a boarding-house keeper. 
There are men who, if their property is swept 
away from them, are in utter despair. But the 
wife may die, and that does not trouble them much ; 
or their children may die, and that does not trouble 
them much. For a man may live in the mere at- 
mosphere of money-getting so thoroughly that his 
domestic affections may have in them no sensitive- 
ness, and may not respond either to the touch of 
joy or the touch of grief. On the other hand, a 
man may so live in his domestic affections, his heart 
may be so enshrined in the home, he may so dwell 
in its secret place, all the blood-currents of his heart 
may be so woven into the heart-stream . with wife 
and with children, that nothing harms him that 
leaves them unharmed. The flood sweeps down 
and carries everything away; and a friend meets 
friend the next day, and says, * Well, how have you 
come out of it?” ‘My houseshas gone, my store 
has gone, my earnings have gone, all that I have 
wrought in my lifeis gone; but I am a happy man, 
for my wife and my children, they are safe.”’ It is 
possible to live on such a plane and in such a high 
tower of domestic affection that disaster that sweeps 
away property does not hurt. A man may so live 
in the honor of his wife and his children that scan- 
dal and slander and falsehood never so much as 
shall touch him so long as his wife’sarms are round 
about him, and the children look up to him with revy- 
erence and with affection. You remember how, after 
the battle of Shiloh, General Halleck brought the 
army forward by slow and gradual and anxious 
approaches to take Corinth; and finally they got 
within reaching distance of it, and began to shell 
it; and they shelled and shelled, and got no re- 
sponse, until at last, very cautiously and very care- 
fully, some pickets were sent. forward, and they 
found Corinth had been abandoned for two or three 
days. So, sometimes, I have seen men who have 
left the outer intrenchments and fortifications of 
their life long since. Property, that one outer 
circle, they cared nothing for; power they cared 
nothing for; reputation they cared nothing for. 
They had retreated to the inner citadel; and as to 
the outer fort, sorrows might shell it, batter down 
all those outer fortifications of the life, and chuckle, 
and say, “ Behold, what damage I am inflicting 
upon this man’s life!’ and he could respond, “ You 
are not touching me; your shells come not near 
where I am.” 

So far I am sure you will go with me. But I 
say, still further, that it is possible not only so to 
live in the intellectual and the domestic realm, in 
the thoughts and the affections, that physical pains 
are insignificant, but it is possible so to live in the 
spiritual realm that the deeper social and domestic 
pains are relatively insignificant, or, rather, they 
are transformed and transfigured, and become 
themselves glorifications and blessings and joys. 
And this is what the Psalmist means, I think, when 
he says, “ He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High, he that abides under the shadow of 
the Almighty, he that says of the Lord, ‘ Thou art 
my refuge, thou art my high rock, thou art my 
tower of defense —the pestilence shall not come near 
him, the terror by day nor the sorrow by night.” 
I think the mothers can understand what I mean. 
Iam not quite so sure whether the fathers can. 
Yes, I think mothers and fathers both can under- 
stand what I mean. You know what it is to lovea 
child with that kind of love that you say, “ I would 
rather see him dead than dishonored. I would 
rather see him in his grave than in the gutter. I 
would rather take the separation that death makes 
than the separation that vice and sin make.” Love 
has become spiritualized. Love has become ele- 
vated and transformed. Love sees that there is 
something better than life. Love sees that charac- 
ter and righteousness, these are more and higher 
and nobler. Many a mother, many a wife, sent son 
and husband forth to the war, saying to him, if not 
in words, at all events in her heart, this: “Go, go; 
God be with you, and protect you from the bullet, 
protect you from the bayonet, protect you from the 
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fever, but, above all, protect you from cowardice, 
from failure, from falsehood, from shame!’”’ Many 
a mother shared the enthusiasm of the Spartan 
mother who would welcome her son back from the 
war on his shield rather than with a wound in his 
back. 

To dwell in the secret place of the Most High is 
this: to live in this higher realm. Not with the 
idea that there is a promise, if you live there, you 
shall be rich—poverty shall not threaten you; if 
you live there, you shall be well—sickness shall not 
touch you; if you live there, your home shall be 
preserved from disaster—disaster and suffering 
shall not enter the household: but, resting on this 
promise, if you liv> in this secret place of the Most 
High God, these things shall not touch you, be- 
cause you are living where no earthly woe or suf- 
fering can harm you. Poverty may take away 
wealth ; sickness may take away your life and 
strength ; death may take away from your eyes the 
outward form of your beloved; but they cannot 
any of them touch the invisible, the interior, the 
spiritual, the real, the vital. 

Let me read once more this Psalm, or part of it 
at least : | 

‘“‘ Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my 
refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation, there 
shall no evii befall thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling.” What is thy dwelling ? 
A tent you have put up for a little while? The 
wind may blow that down. What is thy dwelling ? 
The house you have put up along the hillside? 
The waters may wash it away, or the fires may 
consume it. Because thou hast made the Lord thy 
dwelling, no evil shall come on thy dwelling. 
Thou dwellest in the secret place of the Most High. 
And harm cannot come on the dwelling of one who 
dwells in God. Or, look again: “Thou shalt 
tread upon the lion and adder; the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.” You 
wanted to go where the grass was soft beneath 
your feet, where the branches waved their palms 
above you, and where the birds sang on the right 
hand and on the left; and God has led you out in 
a different way, and he has brought you through 
the desert, and the rocks are barren on the one 
side and on the other, and the lions are roaring 
and the dragons are threatening, and the adders 
hiss their venomous menace in your ears. But if 
God is your God, if you are dwelling in the secret 
place of the Most High, you shall go where poisons 
are, you shall go where wild beasts rave, you shall 
go where the desert sands burn, you shall go where 
all deadly things congregate; but you shall put 
your {get on the lion and the adder, and the young 
lion and the dragon shall be beneath your feet. 
“ He shall call upon me, and I will answer him ; 
I will be with him in trouble; I will deliver him, 
and honor him.” You wanted that God should 
save you from trouble, and he has done a great 
deal better. He has let you go into trouble, and 
been with you in it. It is no great calamity to be 
in trouble with God ; and it is the most awful ca 
lamity that can befall a human soul to be in pros- 
perity without God. If we could only believe that, 
only live that, only feel that—there is no calamity 
save that which turns me away from God ; nothing 
is calamity that will bring me nearer to God—the 
Ninety-first Psalm would then no longer seem to 
us the credulous utterance of a childish age. 

There are other prophets inviting you and offer- 
ing youarefuge. Pleasure comes, with its mincing 
feet and its dimpled cheeks and its laughing eyes, 
and says, “ Make me your refuge; laugh and for- 
get.” There are cares and troubles in life for 
which pleasure’s message furnishes a very good 
recipe; but when deep sorrow takes hold of human 
life we turn with loathing from her painted face. 
And Pride says, “Come unto me, and I will give 
you—no! not rest—but I will teach you how to 
choke back the sob, and I will teach you how to 
keep back the tears, that at least others shall not 
see you grieve; you shall know how to conceal it.” 
And Philosophy says, “Come unto me, and I will 
teach you; I will show you that sorrow is every- 
where and always, not to be escaped while life lasts. 
{ will give you a new translation of the 139th 
Psalm: ‘Whither shall I go from sorrow? If I 
ascend up into the heavens, thou art there. If I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If 
I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall th 
presence be with me, and thy right hand hold me 
fast. If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, 
even the night shall be no refuge for me.’ The 
universe shall not furnish a hiding place from om- 
nipresent sorrow. There is no refuge but in Nir 


vana; there is no deliverance from the ills of life 
except in ceasing to be.” This is the invitation of 
Philosophy. Over against these prophets that call 
you—Pleasure, Pride, Philosophy—I put before 
you to-day the call of Jehovah: “ He that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High, he that 
abideth under the shadow of the Almighty, he, 
though he walks in trouble, shall he untroubled, 
though he stands in the fire it shall not burn him, 
though he passes through the waters they shall not 
overflow.” | 

There are a great many of you this morning that 
are young and happy. You do not know trouble. 
It has not touched you. And so you say, “This 
sermon is for others. Mr. Abbott is preaching this 
sermon to the sorrowing ones.” I beg your par- 
don; I am trying to talk to you, though I do not 
know whether I can get your ear or not. “He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
finds his refuge in the shadow of the Almighty.” 
It is hard work finding your way to the hills when 
the tempest has come and the flood has already 
descended. If one waits, living in the low valley, 
until the flood begins to sweep down upon him, he 
may even then, perhaps, escape to the higher hills 
and find a refuge, but it will only be to look back 
upon the devastation and ruin of all that with which 
his life was intertwined. Now, while you are well ; 
now, while you are strong; now, while the birds 
are singing about you and the flowers are bloom- 
ing at your feet, and life beats high in your heart— 
now is the time to make your house_ high on the 
hillside; for he that dwells on the mountain top 
shall not know the sorrows that sweep only through 
the valley. 

I began with the unknown Hebrew Psalmist ; let 
me end with Paul: e 

“Tn all things approving ourselves as the minis- 
ters of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprison- 
ments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fast- 
ings, in pureness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, 
in kindness, in the Holy Spirit, in love unfeigned, in 
the word of truth, in the power of God, in the armor 
of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, 


through honor and dishonor, through evil report | 


and good report; counted deceivers, and yet true ; 
eounted unknown, and yet well known; as dying, 
and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed; 
as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, and yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things.” | 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE. 
(Eph. vi., 10-18.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


TRICTLY speaking, Paul is not so much writ- 
ing of conquest as of the steadfast resistance of 

a powerful and skillful foe. How successfully to 
resist is as important a question as that of success- 
fully attaining. How to be in the world and so be 
prepared that the enemy shall take not a single 
tower or castle is our great study. . 

1. So we say, first of all, the best preparation for 
service is to maintain our Christian character 
firmly against all temptations. No one is worth 
much for aggressive work who cannot stand the 
onsets of a thousand irritating cares and troubles. 
To be exceedingly particular about keeping our 
influence pure and helpful is a long step in the 
direction of preparation for service (Prov. iv., 23 ; 
1 Thess. v., 21; Heb. iii., 6—iv., 14; Rev. iii., 11; 
2 Pet. iii., 17,18). 

2. To realize that we are weak, and that only in 
God we are powerful, will prepare us for service. 
It makes no matter where the field of our battle is. 
In the house bother, or the school troubles, or the 
store worries, as well as in those special temptations 
which make their onset upon us; in the service of 
waiting or of doing, of suffering or achieving, 
everywhere, strength is necessary. And for this we 
must come to God. The successful Christian must 
be humble. Reliance upon God is the heart of 
fruitful service (Ps. xxxi., 2—Ilxi.. 3—lxxxix., 8, 
13—lix., 17). | 

3. Completeness of protection is mentioned by 
Paul as another essential preparation for service. 
Emphasis is laid on “the whole armor.” Never 
can we overestimate the importance of complete 
and thorough preparation. For failure of this, and 
leaving out of account in the Christian life some im- 
portant grace, many a young Christian has exposed 


‘ 
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himself dangerously, and many have been sorely 
wounded. This lack may be through careless haste, 
or indifference, or ignorance, or, alas! it may be the 
purposed omission (Col. iv., 12; 1 Tim. iv., 15; 
2 Tim. iii., 17). 

4. As a sense of the power of God is a requisite, 
so also is a due appreciation of the enemy. Our foes 
are especially dangerous because they are unseen, 
strong, crafty, and cruel. There is no wisdom in 
despising a foe. We should not do this fearfully, 
but calmly and fairly look facts in the face, in order 
carefully and wisely to meet them (Rom. viii., 
38, 39). | 

5. The preparation for service is both defensive | 
and offensive. The armor covers all exposed parts. 
The very figures, however, depict a soldier facing 
the foe, and no retreat is contemplated. Truth, 
righteousness, peace, faith, salvation—these are de- 
fensive. No Christian can be overcome in whom 
these exist in healthful, vital force. If we are true, 
if we are holy, if we have peace, if we have faith, 
if we are sustained by the well-grounded hope of 
salvation, we are surely ready for service. Then 
comes the one aggressive weapon, the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God. All our Chris- 
tian character is to enable us to use effectively God’s 
Word. And, whatever else we have, even our pro- 
tection is incomplete without the Word. To ward 
off the enemy, take up the sword. | : 

Other references: Eph. iii., 14-16 ; Col. i., 9-11; 
Rom. xiii., 12-14; 2 Cor. vi., 6, 7. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ex. iv., 1-17; (2) Josh. i., 
1-11; (8) Judg. vi., 11-24; (4) 1 Sam. iii., 1-21; 
(5) 1 Thess. v., 4-25; (6) 2 Cor. vi, 1-18; 
(7) Eph. vi., 10-20. 7 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


The crown and glory of all true union is for each 
unit to be at its best. The links, and not the im- 
personal chain, hold the anchor.—[ Bishop John F. 
Hurst. 


Judge not ; the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see ; 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 

A sear, brought from some well-won field, 

Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 
—[Adelaide Procter. 


A retrospect of my whole life, from the earliest 
period of my recollection down to the present hour, 
leaves with me this impression, that I have been, 
and am being, guided by a gracious and a mighty 
Hand, which has made, and is making, that possi- 
ble to me which otherwise to me had been impos- 
sible. O that I had at all times unhesitatingly 
trusted and yielded myself to its guidance !—[ Rothe. 


A lady stood up in a meeting and testified how 
kindly she had been treated by strangers in a 
strange city. When she went to church a lady 
made her acquaintance and introduced her to others, 
and soon made her feel quite at home. That not 
being enough, she was visited by several members 
of that church very soon, and had no reason to 
regret she was among strangers. Another said she 
had recently visited a strange church and all the 
recognition she got was that numbers of people 
“made eyes ”’ at her, looked strange, as if to say, 
‘‘Who are you, anyway, and where did you come 
from?” It is needless to say that she added that 
the audience was small, and that she was evidently 
the only stranger present, and she was so much of 
a curiosity that she had never since had courage 
sufficient to “ show ” herself in that church. 


Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, in a sermon recently preached 
in his own pulpit, entitled “ Helping the Under Man,” 
says: “To be a Christian is business as well as 
pleasure ; it is occupation as well as luxury ; it is 
stout performance as well as holy exercise; it is 
belonging to the front rank of society, but march- 
ing with the rear rank, and helping to carry the 
knapsack of those that are tired; it is being re- 
spectable ourselves and fostering respectability 
among the disreputable ; it is surviving because we 
are fit; and it is taking those that are not fit to 
survive and making them fit. Loyalty to Christ 
means carrying forward in our century the work 
he began in his; not only worshiping him on our 
knees, but working with him on our feet ; not only 
keeping up with the rush of the times and the push 
of necessity ourselves, but helping to keep in trim 
and in step some poor stragglers that have fallen 
out, and that have no heart and sound legs to keep 
up with.” | 
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Reicious News. 


A VISIT TO THE BROADWAY 
TABERNACLE. 


DuncAN MCGREGOR. 


Ly. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, the pastor of 
this church since 1872, was pastor of a United 
Presbyterian church at Kilmaurs, Scotland, in 1853, 
and in 1855 he accepted a call to a church in 
Liverpool. 

Dr. Taylor was born in Scotland, and graduated 
at the University of Glasgow in 1849, and studied 
theology in Edinburgh. He has delivered courses 
of lectures on “ Preaching ” and on “ Miracles,” at 
Yale and Princeton respectively. From 1876 to 
1880 he was editor of the * Christian at Work.” A 
biography of John Knox is from his pen, and a 
series of his sermons have been very popular both in 
the United States and England, among the latest 
being “ Joseph, the Prime Minister.”” Dr. Taylor 
will have the pleasure of welcoming the annual 
meeting of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions next month to his church. His 
church is a fine one, in numerical size and in finan- 
cial and spiritual power and historic interest. 

The Broadway Tabernacle, now situated corner 
of Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth Avenue, was origi- 
nally a Presbyterian church on Broadway. The old 
building was erected in 1835, and the founders 
erected it on the Free Church plan, inviting the 
Rev. Charles G. Finney, then pastor of the Second 
Free Church, to be its first pastor. The church was 
formed with aboat one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers, of whom eighty were from the Second Church. 
It was a mixture of Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional. The great evangelist Finney only remained 
a year, and at the end of that time a union was 
effected with the Dey Street Church, and so the 
‘united chureh became Presbyterian. The free 
plan was then given up and the pew system adopted. 
But there was dissatisfaction, and the mortgage was 
foreclosed and the church sold and purchased by 
Mr. David Hale, in 1840, for $34,250. There was 
a membership of over five hundred, and immediately 
after the sale a meeting was held, and it was pro- 
posed to form a Congregational church after the 
model of the New England churches. The most of 
the old members, being Presbyterians, separated to 
other churches, but sixty-nine members were en- 
rolled as a commencement of the new church, and 
the Rev. E. W. Andrews became the first Congrega- 
tional pastor in 1841. In 1845, when the second 
pastor, the Rev. J. P. Thompson, was installed, 
there were 362 members. At that time there were 
only eight Congregational churches in New York, 
with a total of 1,086 members. 

The Broadway Tabernacle has now an annual 
income of $38,620, and has no debt except $10,000 
on the Bethany Church; and although its present 
familiar location is not on Broadway, still the 
church bears the old name. It has made a splendid 
record as a “ giving” and a “ working ” church. 

Its societies and methods of work are quite 


varied, including committees for Reception of 


_ Strangers, Chinese Sunday-school, Helping Hand, 
Missionary Intelligence, ete. There is a meeting 
of some kind every day of the week either at the 
Tabernacle or Bethany Church. The membership 
has reached the number of over 1,200. The 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society last year col- 
lected $2,208 in money, and twenty trunks, of the 
value of $4,429, have gone out to do their mission 
of love in needy field of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
etc. The young ladies of the Foreign Missionary 
Society raised $1,302. Its special effort has been 
for schools for Zulu children near Natal, Africa. 
The ladies in connection with meetings held for 
missionary intelligence have done much to sustain 
missionary interest. The work of the Chinese 
Sunday-school and secular day-school once a week, 
owing to the labors of Mr. Guy Maine, a member 
of the church, has been a very interesting and suc- 
cessful one. 

The Young Men’s Association has been prosper- 
ous in its new organization. Prayer-meetings have 
been regularly held at the close of the evening serv- 
ice, and well attended. One hundred and ten young 
men are now on its roll; and a parlor reading-room 
and library in the rear of the church are now open 
every evening. Everything looks homelike, and 
young men are welcomed by the secretary, who is 
present every evening to make it pleasant for those 
who come. 


The Wednesday evening meetings for prayer and 


conference have grown in attendance, and their 
influence and power are greatly appreciated. 
There is an appreciable gain in the benevolent 
contributions for the year, when deducting the sum 
of $5,000 then given by some unknown donor for 
a bed in the Woman’s Hospital. The grand totals 


for the year are as follows: 


Additional for Missions and Charities not included 


Making a total for Missions and benevolent purposes $30,387 


The work at Bethany Church shows an increase 
of church attendance. The after-meetings of the 
evening service fill the lecture-room ; and the 
pastor, Mr. Bray, has had the gratification of re- 
ceiving fifteen on profession of their faith. 

The Sunday-school under Mr. Silas H. Paine 
shows 1,150 upon the roll, with an average attend- 
ance of 750; and their contributions amount to 
$948. A sewing-school is being carried on, and a 
boys’ reading-room has been opened. 

A Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
has been organized, and now has a membership of 
seventy-three, and an average attendance of fifty 
on Tuesday evenings. A secular library has been 
very successfully run, and during the year 3,336 
volumes have been taken out. A Fresh Air Fund 


has given 297 children and seventeen adults a day 


at Rockaway. Brief housekeeping lessons are given 
now at the close of the sewing-school, with evident 
interest and appreciation. Memorizing of Script- 
ure verses has been a marked feature of the school 
work at Bethany. The receipts and expenditures 
for the Bethany Church work amounted to $4,609, 
and its record of work is a grand one. With an 
average attendance of 42 boys at the reading-room 
and 225 girls at the sewing-school, and 759, some- 
times 985, scholars at the Sunday-school, such a 
record will be difficult to excel. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—W. Goodenham, a millionaire and philanthropist, 
has just died in Toronto. By his will nearly half a 
million is donated to various charities. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Rev. Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe’s consecration as a Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop will be celebrated on January 4 next. 

—Boon Itt, a Siamese student who was graduated 
at Williams College last June, will enter the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y., this fall. 

—In all, 134 Congregational churches have been or- 
ganized in the State of Missouri, of which eighty-two 
remain. The shrinkage has been nearly thirty-nine 
per cent. | 

—The constitution of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor has been translated into German, French, Tamil, 
Chinese, Japanese, Zulu, Turkish, and into various 
dialects of Southern India. 

—The fall term of the School for Christian Workers 
in Springfield, Mass., opened on the first of September 
with the names of eighty young men enrolled as stu- 
dents—a gain of seventeen over the number of entries 
last year. 

°—The question of the revision of the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith has been voted on by the Long 
Island and the Pittsburg presbyteries. Both were op- 
posed to the revision, the votes being, respectively, 31 
to 2 and 32 to 4. , 

—The Amherst First Church will celebrate its 150th 
anniversary November 7. The historical address will 
be made by the pastor, the Rev. George S. Dickerman, 
and there will be other addresses by former pastors and 
invited guests. 

—The Union Theological Seminary of New York 
City opened its fallterm last week. There have never 
been so many applicants for admission to the classes. 
The opening address was by Professor Charles A. 
Briggs on Biblical History, and was a vigorous defense 
of the higher criticism from its assailants. 

—The Right Rev. John Fielder Mackarness, formerly 
Bishop of Oxford, died in London last week. He re- 
signed the bishopric of Oxford on account of ill health 
a year ago. He was appointed to that bishopric on the 
recommendation of Mr. Gladstone when Dr. Wilber- 
force was translated to the see of Winchester. 

—The Rev. John Humphrey Barbour, of Hartford, 
has been chosen a member of the faculty of Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown, Conn., in place of Dr. 
Gardner. Mr. Barbour‘has accepted, and will resign 
his position of Librarian of Trinity College. His de- 
partment will be that of New Testament exegesis. 

—The First Congregational Church of Worcester, 
Mass., better known as the Old South, dedicated a 
beautiful new house of worship on Tuesday of last week. 
The dedication sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Quint, of Boston. The new building cost, with 
the land, abeut $150,000, and is one of the finest speci- 
mens of church architecture in New England. The 
society is one of the oldest in the State, having been 
organized in 1716. 

—The fourth annual Convention of Christian Workers 
in the United States and Canada will be held in Buf- 


falo, N. Y., October 24-29. This is a union meeting of 
city mission workers, pastors, evangelists, and other 
Christian workers engaged in special efforts to reach 
those outside the churches. Among the speakers at 
the Convention will be the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, the 
Rev. D. A. Reed, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, the Hon. 
W. H. Holland, of Toronto, the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, 
the Rev. R. A. Torrey, and the Rev. John C. Collins. 
—A few days since the Rev. Dr. Barrows, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of this city, received 
a letter from Mrs. C. B. Alexander expressing her in- 


terest in his work and that of his church, and donating © 


$10,000 for a new organ for their use, as a token of 
her regard and in memory of her father, Charles 
Crocker. Work upon the organ will be begun as soon 
as the builders and specifications are determined upon. 
The church will probably be thoroughly refitted with 
carpets, upholstery, lights, ete., by the time the organ 
is ready to be set up.—[San Francisco Chronicle. 

—An open letter has been sent to the pastors of all 
churches in Kings and Queens Counties, Long Island, 
calling attention to the efforts made by the Sunday 
Observance Society of Kings County to suppress the 
base-ball playing, unrestricted liquor-selling, and open 
dance-houses in Ridgewood on Sundays. This has long 
been a scandal to the town and a nuisance to all orderly 
people. A concerted and strenuous effort on the part 
of churches and. individuals is needed to put an end to 
the disgraceful state of things. Ministers are urged to 
make this a special subject on Sunday next. Informa- 
tion about the matter may be obtained from Mr. J. L. 
Mitchell, 248 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 

—Methodists are oy interested in a suggestion 
made recently by Bishop Mallalieu in a lecture at 
Harrisburg, Pa. He said that the Methodists of Penn 
sylvania must. soon begin to think of establishing a 
National university, at which those who may be called 
to preach its doctrines can be educated and equipped 
for the great labor, as well as for the education of 
young men for all other professions. Old Dickinson 
College, he declared, was embalmed in memories which 
made it dear to all Methodists. Bishop Mallalieu’s 
hope is that the time is not far distant when Dickinson 
College will develop into a magnificent university, with 
endowments for its support of from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. “Such an institution,” said the Bishop, 
“the Methodists of the United States can make, and 
a good site for it is where Dickinson College stands 
now. 


—The Pacific Theological Seminary (Congregational) 


at Oakland entered upon its new year of instruction 
September 3. The faculty consists of Professors J. A. 
Benton, George Mooar, and I. E. Dwinell, and there is 
an increased number of students. It has a fine build- 
ing beautifully located on high grounds overlooking the 
two cities of Oakland and San Francisco, and the Bay 
nearly opposite the Golden Gate. The edifice has been 
thoroughly renovated and refitted, and is in fine order. 


It has already sent out graduates to missionary fields 


in Mexico, China, and Africa, and on August 7 a coun- 
cil ordained another, Mr. J. C. Dondard, to go to the 
Zulu Mission of the American Board. Dr. Williams in 
his charge advised the candidate, among other things, 
to plant the Congregational polity wherever he went. 
Edgar Mills, Esq., President of the National Bank of 
D. O. Mills & Co., of San Francisco, has just given 
— to found a scholarship in memory of his deceased 
wife. 

—Very general interest has been shown by the news- 
papers in an address made by Bishop C. H. Fowler, of 
the Methodist Church, in Chicago last week. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper reports, Bishop Fowler, who has 
recently returned from a tour of inspection of the work- 
ings of foreign missions, spoke of the law prohibiting 
the immigration of the Chinese to this country as the 
most dastardly and disgusting thing that America ever 
did. He thought every American should blush for 
shame when he thought of the violation of the treaty 
with China, whereby Chinese were not permitted to 
land on our shores. “China is not asleep,” he said 
“ They talk little, but they think. The greatest Prince 
in China said to me one day: ‘We are looking 


after our home interests now. Ten years will put 


China in shape as to her. interior arrangements; then 
we will look after her outside interests.’ They are 
making great guns and ironclads, and are manning 
them. In ten years a country with one-third of the 
inhabitants of the globe will be ready to ask what we 
meant by trifling with her treaty.” - 


SOUTHERN DAKOTA GENERAL CONGREGA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


This year our convention convened at Mitchell, in the 
James River Valley, with representatives from 150 
churches. Representatives of the seven societies were 
all there. ‘The interest of the Association began to 
manifest itself at the opening of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary meeting. The women, for their interest in the 
work and the grand showing of collections for the year, 
are greatly to be commended. Miss Hand, of the New 
West Educational Commission, graphically described 
her work in Utah. 

The Rev. Mr. Shelton, just returned from a tour of 
inspection of the Indian agencies, makes a good point 
for the Indians. He says he was surprised at seeing a 
wagon load of Indians starting off one Sunday as if for 
a pleasure ride. In consternation, he made inquiries, 
and learned that, as the white people were settling in 
around the agency, the Indians were afraid to have 
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them continue without Gospel privileges, and the wagon 
load were representatives of the Indian Christian En- 
deavor Society, going out to organize and superintend 
Sunday-schools among the white 909 

. The opening sermon, by the Rev. R. H. Batty, em- 
phasized Christ as the one who could save to the utter- 
most (Heb. vii., 25), and exhibited the unmeasured 
capacity of the body as shown in the resurrection, of 
the mind to appreciate God, and the heart to love him. 

The appreciation, by the ministers and delegates of 
the churches, of the present importance of the work of 
creating a State with such laws and constitution as 
shall secure the people in their God-given rights, is 
shown in the adjournment and change of the i. 
gramme on one important evening to hear the Ken- 
tucky orator, George W. Bain, speak on prohibition. 
Mr. Dunean, of Boston, impressed upon us “The 
Worth of a Child.” President Beaton and President 
Ward spoke of how the colleges will help, and what 
they are doing to help, the young men and women to 
higher Christian education at Redfield and Yankton. 
Professor Corwin, of Chicago, spoke of the seminary 
work, and gave us his ideal of a well-furnished training 
for the minister. He thinks short pastorates, poor 
work, and erratic churches will result from short cuts 
to the ministry. 

Secretaries Clark and Cobb showed the care with 
which the money of the churches was guarded and the 
fidelity with which it was put to the uses intended by 
the givers. Superintendent Wiard and Evangelist 
Tomlin reported the work being done in Dakota under 
the fostering care of the Home Missionary Society. 
Addresses on topics of interest were also made by the 
Rev. P. B. Fisk, the Rev. G. W. Shaw, the Rev. H. S. 
Mills, and others. E. P. D. 


ABSOLUTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Some time ago I saw an editorial statement in The 
Christian Union to the effect that it is common Roman 
Catholic opinion that the absolution of a confessor is 
infallibly effective. Although such an opinion appeared 
to me contrary to all the doctrinal conditions of valid- 
ity, Ihave waited to find an authoritative contradiction. 
I find one in the “ Theologia Moralis ” of the Jesuit 
Lehmkuhl, a work which I am assured is of high author- 
ity. He says: “The sacramental sentence always rests 
upon the supposition that the penitent tells the truth 
and entertains true sorrow ; which hypothesis may 
sometimes disappoint the confessor, although he thinks 
that he possesses certainty. And the more so, because 
the sacramental. sentence is pronounced ministerially 
by the confessor, and that it may be really efficacious 
it ought to be in' fact conformable to the divine judg- 
ment. But this does not prevent the sacramental sen- 
tence from being commonly uttered in the absolute 
form and with an absolute intention; for that, in prac- 
tice, ought to be done as long as the confessor has no 

rave reason to fear that his judgment may perchance 
Ge at variance with the divine judgment; for a condi- 
tion which rests merely upon possibility or upon slight 
suspicion is neglected in practice, nor need it be explic- 
itly conceived in the mind; for in reality it is always, 
so far as is needful, implied.” 

Since the Church as a whole has never pretended to 
an infallible cognizance of conti:.gent facts, much less a 
particular priest, it is hard to see how the theory men- 
tioned by you can ever have been entertained, although 
it is plain from a quotation given by Dr. Carl Hase 
that some Roman Catholic divines have been absurd 
enough to go this length, or nearly this length. 

Cnuarves C. STARBUCK. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—William 8S. Palmer, D.D., for fifteen years pastor of the 
Second Church of Norwich, Conn.. has resigned. 

—Solomon C. McCall died in Hartford, Conn., on Septem- 
ber 17, at the age of seventy-three. He had been for many 
years pastor of the church in East Haddam, and previous to 
that in Old Saybrook. ; 

—R. W. Sharp was installed as pastor of the First Church 
in Foxboro’, Mass.,:on September 12. 

—B. F. Baker, of Sedgwick, Kan., has resigned. 

—W. F. Furman, of Montevideo, Minn., has resigned. 

—J. B. Orr has accepted a call to become permanent pas- 
tor at Hebron, Ind., where he has supplied for some time. 

—James McLaughlin was installed as pastor of the church 
in Mantorville, Minn., on September 4. 

—W. A. Black, of Eldon, la., has resigned. 

‘ ge E. Wheeler has, become pastor of the church in Rich- 
eld, O. 

—E. P. Tenney has received a call to Wakefield, N. H. 

—D. Q. Travis, of Meadville, Mo., has resigned, 

—Daniel Phillips has received a call to the Second Church 
of Huntington, Mass. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—C. J. Young received a call from the Presbyterian church 
of Jamaica, L. I. 

W.J.R. Taylor has resigned the pastorate of the Clin- 
ton Avenue Reformed Church of Newark, N. J. 

—J. W. Blincoe, one of the best-known ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, died in Ashland, Vt., 
on September 15. 

— King has been installed as pastor of the Presby- 
terian church of Cutchogue, L. I. 

—W.H. Miller Aas accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
church, St. Paul, Neb. 

—George Fisher accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Milford, Pa. 

—Isaac S. Hartley, D.D., of the Reformed church of 
Utiea, N. Y., has resigned. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 
THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. 


Within a year two works of great importance 
have appeared in England, by English writers, giv- 
ing an exhaustive analysis of the two most com- 
plete democratic governments of the age. This is 
a pregnant fact, profoundly suggestive of the hold 
which the democratic idea is gaining in Europe. 
That these works should approach the subject with 
a spirit of entire fairness, conveying a very clear 
statement both of facts and principles, is not the 
least interesting feature of this phenomenon. 

We have all read Bryce’s masterly work, “ The 
American Commonwealth.” We now have before 
us a volume of only less importance for those 
who would study the development of popular gov- 
ernment by the aid of comparative treatises pre- 
pared by different pens. The fact that the latter 
describes an old, slowly developed confederacy of 
less than three million souls, while the other deals 
with a popular empire that has spread over a con- 
tinent almost within the memory of some of those 
still living, does not detract from but rather adds to 
the importance of the present volume as demon- 
strating the stability of popular government. 

The style of Messrs. Adams and Cunningham’s 
work has none of the fascinating interest of a pop- 
ular novel. It is somewhat dry, consisting of a 
straightforward statement of facts without the 
slightest pretense at literary elegance. There are no 
graceful periods, no bursts of splendid enthusiasm. 
Great moderation is shown in drawing conclusions 
or expressing opinions, which, however, bear the 


impress of impartiality. The eloquence of the 


work lies rather in the clear and sympathetic ar- 
rangements of facts, the thoroughness of the infor- 
mation conveyed, and the fairness and honesty of 
purpose evident on every page. 

While only a rapid sketch is given of the history 
of Switzerland, there is enough to explain the state- 
ment of the causes and methods of Switzerland's 
growth. The greater part of the volume is de- 
voted to an account of the present organization and 
institutions of Switzerland. The Constitution, the 
Federal Assembly, Council, and Tribunal ; the com- 
munes, cantons, and cantonal tribunals; political 
parties, the army, religion, education, agriculture, 
and commerce, are some of the subjects considered. 
Like most nations and governments, the Swiss 
Confederation did not spring into being complete 
and thoroughly equipped. It is the mature fruition 
of a slow growth which began with three small 
communities in 1291, until, through various stages 
of evolution, it has reached its present well-rounded 
completeness with twenty-two cantons united in a 
federal body, representing one of the most satisfac- 
tory of existing governments. = | 

The purpose of the authors has been to give a suc- 
cinct account of the rise and progress of the Swiss 
Confederation through the seven phases of its devel- 
opment, and of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
authorities which exercise the federal sovereignty 
under the amended constitution of 1874. The nature 
of the Referendum, or popular vote, to which the 
ratification of laws may be referred, whether fed- 
eral or cantonal—an institution peculiar to Switzer- 
land—is carefully considered ; while the right of 
initiative permitted to a single voter or body of 
voters for the alteration or abolition of existing 
laws, and the character of the communes which 
are the basis of the republican institutions of 
Switzerland, are fully discussed. A brief compari- 
son has also been drawn between the ancient laws 
and systems of the Alpine Republic and the more 
recent democracy of the United States. 
ter feature has been done with unusual intelligence, 
and merits careful study. 

The total area of Switzerland is now 15,964 
square miles. Zurich, the first canton, became such 
in 1351, while Geneva, the last to join, did so in 
1814. The Switzerland of to-day is not that of the 
fourteenth century either in area or constitution. 
There has been a development in both, and it is 
not unimportant to note that in revising the consti- 
tution in 1874 hints were taken from that of the 
United States of America. Nor is the fact to be 
ignored that the perpetuity of the Swiss Confed- 
eration is owing in part to its position, its strategic 
importance being such that by repeated treaties its 
neutrality and freedom from molestatiqn have been 
guaranteed by the Great Powers. | | 


1The Swiss Confederation. By Sir Francis Ottiwell 
Adams, K.C.M.G., C.B., late Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Bern, and C. D. Cun- 
ningham. Witha Map. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) _ 
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The fact remains, however, that the existence of 
the Swiss pact to the present time is chiefly due to 
the good sense of a people acting upon the line of 
distinct democratic principles. There is the same 
triple system there as with us : the communes, form- 
ing the basis of popular government, equivalent to 
our municipal or local governments ; the cantons, 
answering to our States; and the federal govern- 
ment, which takes charge of matters pertaining to 
the common interest of the entire Republic. There 
are also two federal chambers and a federal judici- 
ary or supreme court. But the executive branch 
of the federal government differs.essentially from 
ours. No President is chosen by the people, but 
in his place aso-called Federal Council is elected by 
the two legislative chambers, to continue for three 
years. This body, answering in some respects to 
our Cabinet, consists of seven members, generally 
chosen from the Assembly. ‘The President and the 
Vice-President of the Federal Council are named 
for one year by the Federal Assembly from among 
the seven members of the Council. The Vice- 
President of one year is usually elected President of 
the next year. The President receives a salary of 
£540, and the other members of the council £480 
a year. These offices do not appear to be sought, 
but are conferred on those deemed most worthy ; 
patriotism leads those eleeted to serve during their 
term, even although at a great pecuniary sacrifice 
in some cases. The departments of Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, etc., are distributed among the different 
members of the Federal Council. 

There is no country in Europe in which the ad- 
ministration of public affairs is more efficiently con- 
ducted, with more thoroughness and system, espe- 
cially in the Departments of War, Finance, and 
Industry and Agriculture. The long military tra- 
ditions of Switzerland have developed the martial 
instinct in the people, and thus, with less actual 
time devoted to regular military exercises than is 
required in the standing. armies of Europe, they 
present a finer bearing and great efficiency in mo- 
bilization and the handling of arms. Strange to 
say, the only permanently paid officers of the Swiss 
army are the 187 members of the Instructional 
Corps. The entire strength of the Swiss army 
numbers 202,479, which includes all between the 
ages of twenty and fifty. All of these men have 
served their term of instruction and practice. No 
other country exhibits so large an army in proportion 
to its population. We have the authority of Messrs. 
Adams and Cunningham that there is no serv- 
ice in the world superior to that of Switzerland. 
“The Swiss army is absolutely complete in every 
detail.” ‘When the Swiss soldier crosses his 
threshold he may be said to be in full marching 
order. So complete are all the arrangements that 
he has not even to apply for a railroad warrant, 
but steps into the train at the nearest station.” 
The annual cost per man in some of the armies of 
Europe is: £64 in’ Great Britain, £52 in Austro- 
Hungary, £46 in Germany, £22.16 in Russia. 
Switzerland comes at the bottom of the list, with 
an annual cost of only £7 per man! 

With this very remarkable showing in military 
matters, Switzerland also presents a commercial en- 
terprise and activity without parallel at present. 
The special trade of that Republic in 1887 reached 
the enormous figure of $300,000,000, of which the 
imports were £33,481,396, and the exports £26,- 
843,705. The transit trade represents £12,000,000 
more. There is no State in Europe with so great a 
general trade per head; England and Belgium 
come next. These facts are the more striking 
when we consider that Switzerland possesses none 
of the advantages in geographical situation or in 
its topographical features to account for the re- 
markable extent and development of its commerce. 
The authors of this work attribute this thrift and 
enormous trade chiefly to the protective policy 
adopted by neighboring countries. The causes are 
probably various, and too extended for analysis 
here. But it is not too much to assume that they 
are in large part due tothe intelligence of a people 
long accustomed to self-government, to the great 
amount of freedom permitted, the complete system 
of education, and the small area of the country. 

Two features of the present work are of special 
value to the American reader. We refer to the 
admirable chapters devoted to the condition of relig- 
ion and education in Switzerland. Owing to the 
opposition of the Romish Church to popular unde- 
nominational instruction, these branches of State 
development are necessarily correlated wherever 
the State undertakes to direct and provide for the 
elementary education of the young. They have 
a relation to each for the simple fact that such a 
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system of education has always to meet and over- 
come open or underhand and most virulent opposi- 
tion from the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Like most countries before they attain their 
maturity, Switzerland has been repeatedly wracked 
by civil wars which threatened her existence. The 

‘last one occurred as late as 1847. All of these 
wars were on account of the agitation raised by the 
Roman Catholic cantons to the growth of Protest- 
antism and an unwillingness to allow equal rights 
in their limits to any but Papists. The Jesuits have 
been at the bottom of these troubles. In the earlier 
wars the Romanists triumphed. But they have 
been at last forced to yield to the spirit of progress 
so far as to accept the constitution which was 
adopted after the Sanderbund war of 1847, and the 
revised constitution of 1874. By these pacts liberty 
of conscience and belief is declared inviolable. 
Disputes resulting from sectarian variances can be 
settled by appeal to the Federal authorities. Con- 
vents shall not be established, and the Order of 
Jesuits, and societies affiliated thereto, cannot be 
received in any part of Switzerland, and all active 
participation in religious or educational questions 
is forbidden to their members. 

Education is compulsory, although parents may 
select a private school if they prefer. But, in any 
case, every child is obliged to receive full tuition in 
the elementary branches, in default of which the 
State may step in and take charge of the child. 
But the education provided by the cantons is en- 
tirely secular. If this is supplemented by religious 
education, the Federal Constitution requires that it 
shall be at special hours, and only those who belong 
to the sect of the religious teacher shall be present. 
Thus, while the Federal State does not undertake 
to maintain a State Church or direct religious mat- 
ters, on the other hand it takes great care that the 
schools provided by the State shall not be made 
nurseries of proselytism. 

Many other topics invite us to a more extended 
notice of a most valuable contribution to political 
literature, but enough has, perhaps, been said to in- 
dicate the character of the work and the impor- 
tance of the subject of which it treats. 


_A few weeks ago an earthquake in Japan destroyed, 
“ swallowed up,” a town on the coast. It is nothing to 
the social, religious, and political earthquake that has 
occurred in Japan in the last half-century. Old Japan 
is fast passing away. In a few years the very vestiges 
will have disappeared. So Mr. W. G. Dickson, whose 
work upon the history and institutions of Japan is a 
standard authority, gives us, before it shall be too 
late, a volume of Gleanings from Japan (New York : 


courtly fashions of the people, although the Japanese 
still remain the politest nation on the face of the earth. 
Etiquette is prescribed by a national code, and in the 
public schools the boy is taught “ when a gentleman is 
to sit when he calls upon a lady; how to place the 
hands when kneeling, a boy placing his thumbs inward, 
a girl hers outward; how to present a tray; how to 
blow one’s nose,” etc. Thus one might say that from 
the cradle conventionality cramps the Japanese ; yes, 
and it follows him to the grave, for there is one uniform 


pattern for all gravestones—* a square block standing 


as a platform on the ground, the symbol of earth ; 
above this a sphere, the symbol of water; above 
that a stone like the roof of a pagoda, the symbol 
of fire; then a ball representing air—all surmounted by 
a drop-shaped finial, the Buddhist representation of a 


pure heart.”” While on the subject of uniformities, we 


may as well touch upon another. Those who have seen 
Japanese chess-boards may have noticed that there is 
always an unaccountable square piece cut out of the 
under surface, leaving a flat cone. This was intended 
for the purpose of placing the head of a criminal or foe 
before a superior officer, a la Salome. Japan isa volcanic 
land or lands, and hot springs are innumerable, hence 
the people have acquired a taste for hot baths. Every- 
where they indulge in this luxury, even where it is nec- 
essary to use artificial heat; and they treat their horses 
to the same comfort. In some places the springs are 
so hot that the water is conveyed in pipes to a town 
fountain, where the women boil their vegetables. For- 


merly meat was an unused article of diet, but now in the | 


large(towns like Tokio and Osaka one may see butcher 
shop% Two causes have brought in meat as a food— 
first, the disendowment of the religion of Buddha, 
which forbids the killing of animals ; and, second, the 
return of young Japanese from America and England, 
where, having become aecustomed to animal food, they. 
require it. Enforced military service in Japan works 
as it does in the German Empire—to drive out the young 
men. They escape, if possible. ‘ As a consequence,” 
says Mr. Dickson, “the Japanese women have changed 
their ideas, and are said to pray to have girls and not 
boys, and are congratulated by their friends on bearing a 


girl.” Japan seems to be well provided with temples, 


only they are all built of wood and get burnt down in 
wars or by accident, so that few of them are very old, 
though many are beautiful and costly. The people 
have a genius for worship ; they worship almost every- 
thing. One of the most singular of their deities is 
Hashiri dai Miojin—a dried rat(!). Books and fans are 
adorned with the sacred picture of this holy, divine 
dried rat. In the temple of Kashima is the stone from 
which all earthquakes originate. At Miogi, “high up 
on the slope-face, and conspicuous in the midst of the 
wood, is a large white representation of the Chinese 
character for ‘ great ’"—Tai. ‘This is said to be a frame- 
work, not painted white, but covered with the collected 
results of the religious or superstitious custom of spit- 
ting paper at the two Nio, or guardian figures, at the 
gate.” These inevitable Ni Wo, or two guardians of 
the temple of Buddha, are called by one term, Awoon, 
from a, to open, and woon, to shut, because the mouth 
of one is open, and of the other is always shut. The 
Buddhist priests say that there are 8,000,000 gods— 
which shows, if nothing else did, that in Japan Buddh- 
ism is little better than Shamanism and fetishism. 
In one temple Dr. Dickson visited the worship con- 
sisted in walking around it one thousand times. In 
the neighborhood of it stands a “shrine used for tram- 
pling upon a representation of, and offering insult to, 
our Lord and Saviovr.” The bad faith and political 
conspiracies of the Roman Catholics in Japan caused 
the expulsion of the Christians by Lyeyas, and has con- 
tinued to prejudice the spread of Christianity. Among 
the thousand curious things recounted by our author 
we will refer to only one more. The castle Hoongauji, 
the chief citadel of the great Taikosama, has an en- 
trance lined with stones, each one of which it would 
take the combined strength of one thousand five hun- 
dred men to move. Besides, they are fitted together 
with an exactness that would task the engineering skill 
of to-day. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s latest novel, Sant’ Jlario, 
has a triple interest : as it presents types of Italian 
character and views of Italian society ; as it furnishes 
a fleeting but brilliant glimpse at the political history 
of Rome in 1867, a year only less critical than that 
which actually saw the establishment of Italian unity ; 
and, finally, as a story pure and simple. And it seems 
to us that the relative degrees of importance and in- 
terest fall in the order of the above statement. The 
two threads of Mr. Crawford’s plot are those of for- 
gery, murder, and retribution on the one hand, and of 
marital misunderstanding and reconciliation on the 
other. The first of these is fairly open to the charge of 
sensationalism ; the other to that of triteness. Hence 
as a story, and apart from its usefulness as a means 
of presenting well-studied and splendidly contrasted 
characters, the book seems to us not superior to much 
of the author’s work. But as a study of Italian social 
and personal life the novel is unequaled by any 
book except Adolphus ‘Trollope’s admirable volume of 
reminiscences, and, possibly, by another novel of Italian 
life, just published, of which we shall say something 
next week. Mr. Crawford’s knowledge of Italian 
society is intimate, and his view of Italian character 
differs in many respects from that generally received. 
The two villains in this story—one of vulgar, the other 
of noble, birth—the peppery but delightful old Prince 
Saracinesca, the innocent and simple young girl of high 
family, and, above all, the singularly noble and serene 
Corona—all are brought before the reader with a sub- 
tlety of appreciation and a skill in presentation which 
almost serve to remove, in the critic’s view, Mr. Craw- 
ford from the rank of men of talent to that of men of 
genius. Politically Mr. Crawford takes the side of the 
Papal party. This part of his theme will be developed 
more fully in a subsequent novel in which the further 
fortunes of some of the characters of “ Sant’ [lario ” 
will be followed. The present book, it should be 
added, though a distinct story in itself, introduces sev- 
eral of the most important characters in its immediate 
predecessor, “ Saracinesca.” (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) ‘ 


Christian Theism: Its Claims and Sanctions. By 
D. B. Purinton, LL.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) Dr. Purinton’s book is a strong contribution to 
theistic literature, because it is clear and well ordered. 
The heads of his argument are, ‘ Intelligence in Na- 
ture, or the Eutaxiological Argument ; Volition in Na- 
ture, or the Teleological Argument ; the Personality 
of God, or the Intuitive Argument ; the Goodness of 


‘God, or the Historical Argument ; the Unity of God, 


or the Monistic Argument ; and the Infinity of God, 
or the Causal Argument.” The first two arguments 
he throws into the syllogistic form, thus: _ 

‘* Order and harmony are marks of intelligence ; 


Nature displays order and harmony : 
Nature displays marks of intelligence.”’ 


And— 


‘* Rational and useful results produced by the concurrence 
of suitable causes imply volition ; 

Rational and useful results so produced exist in nature : 

The existence of nature implies volition.”’ 
We think that the intuitive argument also could be 
thrown into syllogistic form, upon the principle of suf- 
ficient cause. Indeed, there is no reason why Dr. 
Purinton should not have laid bare the syllogism of 
every section. It would have added to the consistency 
of his method, and removed from the reader’s mind 
the suspicion that the other lines of argument were 


not capable of being reduced to syllogism, as undoubt- 
edly they are. The argument for immortality, with 
which the book concludes, we must say is admirable. 
The author has evidently read about all that has been 
written on the theistic argument, and has in this 
volume reduced it to a compact, if somewhat bold, 
form. His view of evolution is this: “ The Christian 
theist has no controversy with evolution per se, but 
against those forms of mechanical and materialistic 


thought with which it is so often and so suspiciously _ 


associated, he declares eternal war.” 


American Epise . By T. D. McConnell, D.D. 
(New York : T. Whittaker.) The Rev. Dr. McConnell, 
of Philadelphia, has put forth an eirenicon to the 
churches, making for ecclesiastical union. He pleads for 
the “historic episcopate” as a ground of unity, dis- 
tinguishing it from sacerdotal theories of apostolic 
succession. He does not regard episcopacy as an iusti- 
tution fixed by our Lord, but as developed by the 
guiding power of the Holy Spirit. He calls upon his 
fellow-churchmen of the Episcopal Church to lay aside 
all extraneous questions, all accidental matters which 
by custom have gathered about the office of a bishop, 
and to fix their eyes upon realities of religion. Then, 
and then only, they may be in a position to offer them- 
selves as a ground forchurch union. This unity he thinks 
to be no more impossible than that of the Ameri- 
can colonies after the Revolution. If only Church- 
men will lay aside the medizvalism, the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and sectarianism, the sin of the 
day, and open their eyes to present-day facts, they may 
become entitled to speak to the rest of Christendom. 
It is a pity that there are not more clear-headed men 


like Dr. McConnell in the Episcopal and in other 


churches. 


Cora Howard Crawford has a facile pen, and The 
Land of the Montezumas (New York: John B. Alden) 
is seen through her pages with a stereoscopic effect. 
Her descriptions of churches and scenery are uncom- 
monly brilliant. There is a résume of Mexican history 
covering about fifty pages, chapters upon Mythology, 
Mining, Government, as well as descriptions of the 
chief cities of Mexico. Altogether, we can commend 
the volume as readable, and it adds much to our 
knowledge of the land of the Montezumas. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is said that Mr. Gladstone has undertaken a 
thorough revision of his book of twenty years ago, 
“ Juventus Mundi.” One statement is that he will re- 
write the work. 

—Diabolology: The Person and Work of Satan,” 
the title for the Paddock Lectures for this year by Ed- 
ward H. Jewett, D.D., will be published early in Octo- 
ber by Thomas Whittaker. 

—What promises to be an exceedingly interesting 
series of articles will appear in the forthcoming volume 
of “The Century.” They will deal with the men and 
women and the history of the French salons of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and they will be 
accompanied by portraits. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have ready a new edition 
of their portrait catalogue. Among the faces added to 
it are those of Edward Bellamy, Joel C. Harris, 
Blanche W. Howard, Ellen Olney Kirk, Justin Winsor, 


Seott, and Thackeray. This catalogue includes the 


books acquired by the firm in its recent purchase from 
Ticknor & Co. 

—Five prettily printed little books for children are 
sent us by the Congregational Sunday-School Society. 
Their author is Mr. Willis Boyd Ailen. Each story is 
complete in itself, but all are so connected as to form 
a continuous tale. The set of books is called “The 
Forest Home Series ;” it will be a profitable addition 
to every Sunday-school library. 

—The Paris “Journal des Débats” thus deseribes 
the Norwegian dramatist Ibsen : “ Rude features, pierc- 
ing eyes, firm mouth, a shock of tumbled hair, a mass 
of white beard at the throat, and the air of an old 
Norse salt. For a long time he has lived, at Rome first 
and afterward at Munich, in complete isolation. So 
much for Ibsen the Puritan. On the other hand, this 
actor has been director of a State theater, and that is a 
position which does not consort with austerity. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that this revolutionary has a son in 
the diplomatic service, loves to decorate his philoso- 
pher’s mantle with a cluster of orders when he goes 
into society, is by no means insensible to feminine flat- 
tery, and has his little coterie of fair enthusiasts at 
Stockholm and Christiania.” 

—Beginning with the new volume, in October, the 
“ English Illustrated Magazine” will be printed in a 
new type, and the letterpress will be printed across 
the page ; the magazine will also be increased in size. 
During the year there will appear a series of illustrat- 
ed papers by the Princess Christian ; a series of illus- 
trated sporting articles by men prominent in the sporting 
world, including one on Yacht-Racing, by the Earl of 
Dunraven. Special efforts will be made to interest 
American readers. The editor promises a series of 
articles on the great routes of travel throughout the 
world, beginning with an account of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, and the new ocean route to Australia. In 
the October number will begin a new story by Lord 
Lytton, British Minister to France, entitled “The Ring 
of Amasis,” 
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Seribner & Welford) which will preserve the mem- 
ory of many things fast perishing forever, and describes 
| many other matters which do not commonly get into 
| books. The abolition of feudalism and the ruin of the 
daimios has done much to alter the old splendid and 
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degree than any previous treatise of orthodox th« ology. 
Some of these testimonies are from the following : 


Rev. Profes or W. G. T. Shedd. 
President Alvah Hovey. 
Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends. 


President G. D. B. Pepper. 
ev. Dr. H. M. Dexter. 

. Professor A. H. Newman. 
ev. Professor A. C. Kendrick. 
ev. Dr. T. W. Chambers. 

fi M. B. Riddle. 


d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
LEV 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 


OFT 
‘resident Francis L. Patton. 
ev. Professor B. B. Warfield. 
President Aug. Schultz. 
Professor 1. C. Murray. 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 
heran review. 
New Englander. 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Andover Review. 
Etc., ete., etc., etc., ete. 


The work is printed in type of two sizes, the larger 
typ: giving the dogmatic exposition, the smaller type 
adding explanations, illustrations. and minute refer- 
ences to a vast range of theological and other litera- 
ture, with brief quotations from the most noted writ- 
ers upon the subjects successively treated. — pt- 
ure passages referred are ew ar in full in these 
appended notes, the revised English version being 
used. Under each of the Scripture doctrines the 
main passages relied poy for proof are somewhat 
fully explained, while the results of the best modern 
—— have been condensed into the few words of 
explanation immediately following many of the pas- 
sages cited. The publishers offer the book to the pub- 
lic assured that it constitutes the most useful manual 
of theology now in existance. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Addresses, Essays. and Sermons. Designed to 
set forth Great Truths in popular form. By 
the same author. Large octavo, 600 pages, 
cloth, $3.50 (sent postpaid on receipt of price). 
Uniform with *“ Systematic Theology.” 


A full descriptive circular of these volumes sent on 
application to the Publishers, 


A. 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 


War and Peace. 


By Count Lyor N. Toustror. Authorized 
translation from the Russian by NATHAN | 
2 12mo, cloth, 

.00 ; vols., 12mo, gilt top, paper 
labels, $5.00. 

Whether as history or as fiction, ‘‘ War and Peace ”’ 

stands by itself as one of the ** great’ books of the 
world. This is the first translation from the original 


Russian into English, and deserves a place in every 
library. 


A History of France. 


By Vicror Durvuy, Member of the French 
emy. Abridged and translated from 

the seventeenth French edition, by Mrs. 
M. Carry, with an introductory notice 
and a continuation to the year 1889 by 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D.. Professor 
of History in Brown University. With 
12 ergraved colored maps. In one vol- 
ume. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 ; half calf, $4.00. 


Convenient Houses, with 50 


Plans for the Housekeeper. 
Architect and Housewife—A Journey 
Through the House—Practical House- 
Building—Business Points in Building— 
How to Pay for a House, ete. By Louis 
H. Gipson. 8vo, $2.50. 


.A complete manual on house-building, written in a 
simple, unaffected style, comprehensible to all, and 
giving full and explicit directions about contracts, in- 
etallment plans, building associations, etc. 


Rolf and His Friends. 


By J A K, author of ‘ Birchwood,” 
Club,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, 


A helpful, healthful book for boys, with 1 
anda good moral. Stimulating 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ists, 8vo 
The French Revolution, 12mo.......... 1 


1 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols,, 12mo..... 5 
ower, 2 vols. inone,12mo 2 


T. Y. CROWELL & 


13 Astor Place, - - - New York. 


50 
50 
00 
00 


has it to through revision, and now sends it 
BT || its errata so far as possible correc’ed, with 
| slight improvements of statement. AND 
y 
4 
| 
Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army, 
00 
| pressions O 12MO........... 1 BW 
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3: “ Purposes. like eggs, must be hatehed or they will rot.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


PUT THREE HEADS TOGETHER | 
is our text. The following letter lies before us : 


: JAMESTOWN, Dak., September 4, 1889. 

My “trial subscription ” has expired. In four months 
I have learxed to love The Christian Union, but three- 
dollar bills are very scarce in my house, and | fear 
I shall have to do without if. | 

This is a case (and there are many more like 
it) where three heads put together would solve the 
problem. 

We will warrant that one-dollar bills are more 
plenty than three in “ Jimtown,” as they call it 
out there. Suppose the writer of that letter should 
put his head in close conjunction with two of his 
neighbors, and solve this problem: 3X $1—$3. 
The last man might find the news a little stale 
when the paper reached him, but each would 
get over fifteen hundred pages of good reading 
matter in a year, which would make a good invest- 
ment for one dollar even in these days of cheap 
literature. 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


That’s a record to be proud of, and it means a better 
one coming. For we’ve got to have a high-jump record 
in order to get any one to strain himself trying to Jump 
higher. | 

Shopping about may pay in the case of a single trans- 
action ; but my experience teaches that as soon as you 
find a thoroughly reliable source of supply, it pays best, 
in the long run, to throw all your trade to that one man. 
Your trade may thus become sufficiently important 
so that his self-interest will lead him to look after 
yours. 

* * 

Less tears and more sweat is the water to turn that 
mill-wheel, if it’s got an axle to turn on. 


That’s all right. He’s young, and can afford to make 
more mistakes than we old fellows can. 2 
I believe it’s admitted that you can’t attract the 
public by offering five-dollar gold pieces for four dollars 
and ninety cents. Why? Discreet buyers prefer a 
fair exchange of values, and an offer based on any other 


condition suggests a nut off somewhere. 


Robinson tells me he recently had a certain stock of 


goods on hand, for which he found demand. He raised 
his competitors ten per cent. on price, advertised the 
goods and the price, and speedily cleared out the whole 
lot. Mind you, there was a big grain of sense in that 
performance. 
I tried to size him uP» but twas impossible. There 
was nothing to size. Microscope and not telescope was 
the lens needed. 
He’s a first-class sprinter—but only when the dogs 
are after him, and the goal is his own warren. | 
Luck? Yes, I believe in luck—in good luck! I’m 
a victim of it! 
Whenever [ had an idea [ wanted to kill, I used to 
give it to that man to nurse. I was never even invited 
to its funeral. 
| * 
Perhaps you think that’s all sentiment. To save 
argument, granted! Your hard-headed business man 
and newspaper reporter may pooh-pooh poetry as much 
as they please ; but it’s one of the mainsprings, and 
the tree merchant spirit takes it into account. Don’t 
be afraid of sentiment, so long as the sentiment is good. 
| * 
* 
When he says his advertising doesn’t pay, he un- 
doubtedly states a fact. The hopeless part of it is 
that he isn’t ashamed to make the fact public. 


* 


* 
He not only belongs to the stage-coach period, but 
he negleets to keep his coach-wheels greased. You 


can hear ’em squeal long before he lumbers into sight. 
* * * 

That'll make a good printing job as it is ; but I 
ean’t afford to pay for good jobs. Add another ten 
per cent. to the cost, and throw in another ten per cent. 
of ideas ; then you'll get something first-class, that’ll 
be cheap at any price. 

The day is 0 when advertising needs apology or 
explanation. The day has come when advertising de- 


mands the same care and attention as any other part | 


of a business. It can’t be shirked, and it can’t profit- 
ably be shuffled off on the shoulders of a cheap clerk 
who is otherwise out a‘ the elbows. 


DISHEARTENED ! 


Not long ago a young man in a neighboring city 
attempted to put an end to his life because he was 
“ discouraged and couldn’t get along.” Disheartened 
and only twenty-one years of age ! 

Whatever may have been the reasons which so dis- 
couraged the young man in question that he wanted to 
die, we may say that, as a general thing, this sort of 
spirit, that which gives up so early in the struggle, is 
not the one to compel success. e have only to 
the sketches of the lives of some of our leading mer- 
chants, which were given in our issue of last week, the 
anniversary edition, to know what the right spirit is. 
There is some tendency in this generation for the young 
to break away from old-time plodding and to look to 
the future and some fortunate scheme for success. 
Money dazzles the eyes of not a few people, and the 
thought of winning it without working for it blinds the 
eyes of the weak to their own There is no surer 
guide to this success than that which was the founda- 
tion of that of the several leading business men of 
whom mention has been made. Said one of them: 
‘“‘ The legitimate trade, the honest, plodding routine of 
life, is the true basis for all fortune.” Patience, 
ability, nerve, calculation, and fixedness of purpose are 
the elements which a young man needs who goes out 
towmettle for a place in the world.—[{ American Grocer. 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 


What we call absent-mindedness is temporary sus- 
pension of the faculty of memory. The mind, intent 
upon some present thought, obliterates and obscures 
the record of the past. e may regard it as a tem- 
porary and partial form of insanity; and if we find 
absent-mindedness most common with persons of great 
mental powers, we may accept the fact as another 
illustration of the near relation of great genius and 
madness. Certain it is that Bruyére’s “ Absent Man” 
was no mere creation of fertile imagination. The 
original is said to have been the Count de Brancas, of 
whom a curious story is related. 

One day he was reading by the fire in his study 
when the nurse brought him a child newly born to him. 
The Count threw away the book and took the child on 
his knee to play with it. By and by a visitor was an- 
nounced, and the Count, forgetting all about the child, 
and remembering only that he had been reading a 
book, threw the poor infant carelessly on to the table. 
What a mercy he didn’t throw it into the fire! It is re- 
corded of La Fontaine, noted for his absent-mindedness, 
that he once attended the funeral of one of his most in- 
timate friends, and shortly afterward called to visit 
that friend. When reminded by the astonished servant 
of the recent death, he was first terribly shocked, and 
then remarked : “True, of course ; I recollect now, I 
went to his funeral.”—/ All the Year Round. 


Special Offer “For Introduction.’ 


CuT THIS OUT AND SEND IT TO THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION WITH $1. 


Lnclosed please find $1 for trial sub- 


scription to The Christian Union for 


five months. 


Name 


Put 


Sept. 26, 1889. 


_ right here in lovely Bay Ridge, on a cultivated a 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


[The Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 
subscribers, in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 
their individ opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special features or articles, suygestions on current topics of 
interest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse —will be heartily welcomed.} 


OUT-OF-DOOR NOTES. 


It has long been my intention to express my sym- 
pathy with “ Spectator,” and, now that you have opened 
a Subscribers’ Column in your paper, [ will express my 
sympathies by telling you of a few things which I think 
you will seldom hear of in such close proximity to a 
city. I have seen from my bedroom window the har- 
rowing sight of a sparrow-hawk tearing to pieces a 
sparrow which he had just caught, and in the same 
tree (a large chestnut), at another season, a gray squir- 
rel building his nest in a cavity. It was most interest- 
ing to observe the zeal with which he rushed up the 
tree with a mouthful of a | grass, deposited it, and 
went down again for more. But for some reason or 
other he deserted the nest when finished, and never 
returned. This same large chestnut was the goal of a 
flying-squirrel, which every evening at dusk would fly 
from an oak fifty feet opposite, and, landing on the 
lower part of the trunk, would quickly run up. My 
father was wakened one night by what he thought was 
a rat, but which proved to be a flying-squirrel trying 
to escape through a closed window; he was caught 
and confined in a batch of cotton placed in a deserted 
bird-cage, but when the morning came the little beauty, 
with its large, speaking eyes, was missing. From this 
same window I have seen two doves building a nest in 
a wild grapevine climbing over a dead pine ; with a 
good pair of field-glasses [ have looked into the nest, 
have seen the eggs, and, again, the mother dove sitting 
on them, while her mate, with his mournful note, was 
hovering in the trees near by. One morning doves and 
nest were missing, and I never could find out whether 
marauders robbed the tree, or whether they disap- 
peared naturally. From another window in this same 
room, with the same field-glasses, I have looked into a 
robin’s nest in course of construction, have seen the 
pale-blue eggs, and afterwards the young with their 
gaping mouths, and, lastly, the deserted nest, right in 
the crotch of the locust tree close to the house. On 
the eastern side of the house, not fifty feet away, is 
sunken in the lawn the basin for a fountain, about four 
feet in diameter and a foot and a half deep. This 
makes, when filled with rocks and water, a splendid 
washing tank for the birds of all kinds which flock 
round it in profusion. I have seen the dove, with its 
majestic walk, step up and around and around it before 
venturing on its margin, then only dip its bill in once 
or twice, and fly away; and I have seen the saucy 
sparrow, who even intimidates the robin, dash up and, 
with a splutter and splash, drive all the other birds 
away. In this same basin (a year ago) a solitary frog 
took up his abode, and in the evening would creek, 
creek, creek, but as soon as any one moved he was 
under water in an instant, and hidden under the rocks. 
This year we have had a ( Wilson’s) Carolina wren here 
all summer, uttering three distinct and different notes, 
which must be heard to be understood—man’s words 
cannot define them. This bird is a new-comer in this 
neighborhood. I have heard of him as being seen at 
Sandy Hook, but never here before. Perhaps this 
letter is already too long for the Subscribers’ Column, 
but I wanted to mention a few of the things which 
a lover of nature can see (if he keeps his eyes open) 


of fifteen acres, not half a dozen miles from New York 
City. F. T. 


AN INCORRIGIBLE CLASS. 


_ One of our subscribers fears that he has an incorri- 
gible Sunday-school class. The lesson was about the 
slaying of the Philistine giant, Goliath, by a sling in 
the hands of the Hebrew shepherd, David, and one 
truth sought to be impressed was that there were now 
many giants of evil in the world to overcome, and ask- 
ing the question as to whether they thought God would 
so overrule events that these giants would be destroyed 
brought this reply : “ Well, yes, the Bostons are now 
cleaning out the Giants in great shape.” And, again, 
when he would teach that, as David prevailed because 
of the spirit in which he entered the contest, giving 
God credit for the anticipated victory, in the same way 
we should now fight the giants of evil in our land, nam- 
ing among others the great giant intemperance, when 
came the question, “ What! would you fight intemper- 
ance by taking a sling ?” The teacher gave up in 
despair. 


A NATIONAL EMBLEM. 


Why should not our country take for its emblem 
something less frail than a flower? Some forest tree 
like the oak is more suggestive of strength, protection, 
industry, and beauty, developing slowly but perfectly 
as a nation does. It is not alone in the summer that 
it ee and =. its mission, but in the time of 
storm wintry blast it remains possessed of stren 
and beauty. C. rae 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 13. 


INQUIRING | FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sendingan inquiry on any sub 
ject to The Christian U: nq accompanied unrth a 
portage stamp, will receive a reply either through 

columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
ill be given as promptly as practi- 


The answer will 
able. | 


1. What authority is there for the verbal | 


| above numbers being lost, my set is spoiled ; 
and the American publisher or agent has 
since gone out of the Dissidia: I ners. 


“'T. M. B.”? asks where the quotation 
from Emerson, ‘‘ Nothing is at last sacred 
but the integrity of your own mind,’’ may 
be found. e will find it in the essay on 
Self-Reliance,’’ among a great mony 


accuracy of the New Testament as we have 
it? And if there is none, why should so 
much be made to depend upon phraseology ? | 
2. Upon what do believers in the infallibility | 
of the Bible base their claims that the books | 
now collected are the only true ones, and that 
the apocryphal writings are not authentic ? 
3. Are the following points generally con- 
ceded to be essential to the orthodoxy of the 
present day: (1) The Fall of Man; (2 ‘Atone- 
ment through the Christ; (3) Heaven for 
those who accept the atonement ; (4) Hell for 
those who for any reason do not accept it; (5) 
the infallible Bible, which has revealed these 
things, and by means of which only are they 
known. 4. I have recently seen it stated that 
the Jews knew nothing of the ‘* Fall of Man”’ 
until they learned the story of Eden from the 
Persians during the Jewish captivity. Is there 
a foundation for this statement ? 5. What is 
the special need or value of a belief in the 
divinity of Christ, if a constant effort is made 
to live a life consistent with his teachings ? 
INQUIRER. 

We have indirectly answered these 
questions frequently in our editorial col- 
umns ; here to answer them categorically 
and briefly is to render ourselves liable to 
misconstruction. Assuming that hazard, 
we must nevertheless remind our in- 
quirer that the only satisfactory answer 
he can get to such inquiries is by much 
study and thought. With this prelim- 
inary caution, we reply : 

I. There is, in our judgment, no good 
authority for believing in the verbal accu- 
racy of the New Testament; on the 
contrary, abundant evidence that it is the 
spirit which is inspired, not the letter. 

II. The infallibility of the Bible is by 
no means a matter of universal belief in 
the orthodox churches ; witness the recent 
election of Marcus Dods by the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland as a 
teacher in their theolegical seminary. 
The belief in the discrimination between 
the canonical and the apocryphal books 
depends partly upon a comparison of the 
books, partly upon a history of their 
origin and their reception in the early 
church. 

Ill. 1. Not the Fall of Man in Eden, 
but the sinfulness of man now. 2. Yes. 
But with widely different theories of the 
atonement. It is, however, universally 
believed that no man can be holy who is 
out of harmony—that is, not at-one— 
with God, and that this at-one-ness is 
brought about through Christ. How? 
There theologians differ. 3. No! 4. No! 
5. No. 

1V. Some foundation for it. Critics 
differ as to the probable origin of the story 
of the creation and the fall as found in 
the first chapters of Genesis. We think, 
however, that the weight of scholarship 
regards it as earlier in date than the 
exile, and therefore as not of Persian 
origin. 

V. To be aChristian is to bea follower 
of Christ ; to be a happy, hopeful, rejoic- 
ing Christian is to believe in him as One 
who is able to save all to the uttermost 
that come to him, and in whose power 
and help we may trust'as‘in a power and 
help vouchsafed by Him who has all 

wer in heaven and on earth, and who 
cannot, therefore, fail in his purposes of 
love. | 


I wish to buy a complete edition of Long- 
fellow’s poetical works. Can you tell me of a 
good and comparatively ? 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 

ublish the only complete editions of 
Sauiheliow. Send to them for catalogue 
with description and prices of the several 
editions. 


**C. W.” asks for instructions as to canning 
corn. I give the following, which we have 
used for three years with great success: One 
quart of water to 3 quarts of corn cut from 
cob ; let the corn boil 15 minutes ; add one 
teaspoonful of tartaric acid to each quart of 
corn. When wanted for use, take out of can, 
wash well, put on to cook with fresh water, 
adding one teaspoonful of soda to each quart 
of corn; when water is oemg away add one 
teaspoonful sugar, little butter, salt, and pep- 
per. | A. C. 


Can any reader give me information as to 
where I can procure the double number 45-46 
(forty-five to forty-six) of ** The Circle of the 


gems of a similar character. 

Does any Inquiring Friend know how to 
make one of those old-fashioned nets for the 
hair, of saddler’s silk ? I would pay any rea- 
sonable price for one, if I could mare * 23) 


_ Can any one tell me how to obtain informa- 
tion as to construction, cost of maintenance, 
and other particulars of a swimming-bath ona 
river front for a town of about 12,000? ; 


Can any one tell me where silk portiéres 


are woven, and what weight of rags is re- 


quired for a square yard of woven a ? 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 


“Karly in life,” relates a gentleman 
who has now spent many decades in the 
service of God and his fellow-man, ‘I 
learned from a very simple incident a 
wholesome lesson, and one which has since 
been of incalculable benefit to me. 

“ When I was between twelve and four- 
teen years old my father broke up a new 
field on his farm, and planted it with po- 
tatoes, and when the plants were two or 
three inches high he sent me to hoe it. 
The ground of that piece was hard to 
till ; it was matted with grass roots and 
sprinkled with stones. I hoed the first 
row, and then stopped to take a general 
look at the task before me. Grass as 
high as the potatoes was everywhere, and 
looking at the whole from any point it 
seemed to be a solid mass. I had the 
work to do all alone, and as I stood star- 
ing at the broad reach of weedy soil, I 
felt a good mind not to try to do any- 
thing further then with it. 

“ Just that minute I happened to look 
down at the hill nearest my feet. The 
grass didn’t seem just quite as thick 
there, and I said to myself, ‘I can hoe 
this one well enough.’ 

“When it was done, another thought 
came to help me: I sha’n’t have to hoe 
but one hill at a time, at any rate. 

*‘ And so I went tothe next, and next. 
But here I stopped again and looked over 
the field. That gave me another thought, 
too. I could hoe every hill as I came to 
it; it was only looking away off to all 
the hills that made the whole seem im- 
possible. 

“*T won’t look at it!’ I said; and I 
pulled my hat over my eyes so I could 
see nothing but the spot where my hoe 
had to dig. 

‘In course of time I had gone over the 
whole field, looking only at the hill in 
hand, and my work was done. 

“T learned a lesson tugging away at 
those grass roots which I never forgot. 
It was to look right down at the one 
thing to be done now, and not hinder and 
discourage myself by looking off at the 
things I haven’t come to. I’ve been 
working ever since that summer at the 
hill nearest my feet, and I have always 
found it the easiest way to get a hard 
task accomplished, as it is the true 
wa — prepare a field for the harvest.” 
Anon. 


CHURCH LIGHTING. 


An essential element in the work of every 
church is a well-lighted sanctuary. A gloomy 
temple is not a wholesome place to worship 
in. Cheerfulness belongs to Christianit . The 
church should be well supplied with windows 
to admit the sunlight, and supplied with the 
very best appliances known to science for the 
artificial light needed for illumination at 
night. The most efficient dispenser or diffuser 
of light, either from oil lamp or gas or electric 
light, is the Reflector manufactured by Mr. 
I. P. Frink, of this city. ere are differ- 
ences in the quality of reflectors as there are 
differences in the quality of flour. Competi- 
tion has brought a number of inferior reflectors 
into the market. 
they buy will buy the Frink Reflector. 


FINE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R.., 
will sell, on Tuesdays, August 20, Septem- 
ber 10 and 24, and October 8, Harvest Excur- 
sion Tickets at half rates to points in the 
Farming Regions of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. Limit, thirty days. For circu- 
lar giving details concerning tickets, rates 
time of trains, etc., and for descriptive land 
folder, call on your ticket agent, or address 


Sciences,’’ published in England and America 
some years since, by subscription? The 


P. S. Eustis, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, 


Those who reflect before 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GROWING INTEREST. 


Every one must have observed the marked 
increase of interest in American History. Re- 
ceiving special impetus from the National 
Exhibition of 1876, it has been stimulated 

"from year to year by other anniversaries. Nu- 
merous pamphlets and magazine articles are 
devoted to special epochs or aspects of history, 
and the newspaper, reflecting the popular 
taste, gives to the subject tenfold more space, 
because readers are eager for it all, and their 
appetite grows with what it feeds on. 

This concentration of attention, in manifold 
ways, upon the forces that have made our 
American people what they are, is rapidly 
making history a thing more real and inviting 
to all classes. | 

Then, too, the modern conception of history 
invests the subject with human, popular inter- 
est. There are events, men, ideas, which time 
—the severest of judges—selects for us, and 
which, like the saints’ days in old calendars, 
stand out red-lettered. From this idea has 
grown a series of volumes by four well-known 
authors, entitled the ‘‘ Red-Letter Life of the 
Republic.”” The broad channel is marked by 
parallel lines: narrative history, biography, 
story, and politics—presenting a many-sided 
and very complete picture of our National life. 

The two volumes of narrative history are 
remarkable for conciseness and fullness of 
information. These include a Topical Index 
that makes available all that may be found 
on any subject in the eleven hundred pages of 
text. 

The third volume—‘‘ The True Story of a 
Great Life ’’—presents Abraham Lincoln as 
the central figure of the War-Epoch, and his 
career as that of a typical American. 

The fourth is a panorama of ‘‘ War as the 
Soldier Saw It’’—the mingled events of 
comedy and tragedy that befell the plucky 
boy of the ranks through four years of camp, 
march and picket, bivouac and battle, prison 
and hospital—all hung on a slight: thread of 
romance. ) | 

The fifth volume sums up the statesman’s 
view of the struggle for civil liberty; and 
for brilliancy, force, wit, and apt illustration 
these ‘‘ Patriotic Addresses’’ are hardly to 
be matched in the whole range of American 
oratory. | 

The set is brought out in handsome style 
by the publishers, Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, of New York. | 

The unity in subject and pleasing variety 
of treatment especially commend this series 
for the home library, where every reading 
member of the family will find something of 
special interest. Our young people must and 
will read, and they should be attracted to 
the best. An examination of these volumes, 
should opportunity offer, will well repay 
appreciative readers. __ | 


“On Lower Broadway, New Yor 2 


The surging rush of pedestrians is fre- 
quently brought to a halt by crowds at- 
tracted to window displays. | 

At No. 245, directly opposite the Bridge 
landing, a display of London-Made Melton 
Overcoats seems to be most magnetic. 

Mr. E. O. Thompson, the wide-awake 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, who occupies 
these premises, is making himself unusually 
popular among good dressers. His low 
prices are as attractive as his novelties. 

Considering all the good wrought by this 
firm, any inconvenience to pedestrians must 
be overlooked. 


Dr. Edward C. Hughes, of 
Rockford, D)1., testifies that he 
his son of a case 
of whooping co accom 
nied wit Spasms after ex. 


per bottle. 
All Dealers Sell It. 


Will be found invaluable for 
Cholera infantum 
and al Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. Jtis 
medicine but willbe retained 


& sustain life when everythi 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, td 


A Prominent Physician,. 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


BEST &CO 


We have manufactured for this season a 
very desirable line of garments for BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL WEAR, and have 
the largest and best assortment of every- 
thing needed, from Hats to Shoes, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


We make a special feature of 


Military School Uniforns, 


guaranteeing the fit, workmanship, and 
materials to be the best—using the West 
Point Military Academy cloth, and other 
standard grades, and buttons and orna- 
ments to correspond with the regulations 
of each school, 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled. 
60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


—— 


The P. D. & S. Pens are of English manufacture 
wad = the characteristic excellences of the 
In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 


UNEQUALED. 


pie sent, on rece 0 
ten cents. A. 8S. BARNES & C gg 
New Yor Chicago. 


UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and k Mosaic 
Glens work in American 
English 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS OF 


ks 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


NY.CITY. | 


McShane Bell Foundry 
of Balle 


? 
Send for Price and 


cSHANE 
Mention this paper, Baltimore, Hd 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Mig ORK, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. Q. 


CLINTON H. MENKELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. 


ufacture the finest grade of 


Man 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


| 
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| were Skill with other remedies, by 
using Dr. Seth arms 
PREVENTS Killer. 25c., 50c., and 
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FINANCIAL. 


A sharp decline has taken place this 
week in sterling bills, and the market for 
exchange closes weak. This is not an 
unlooked-for feature ; indeed, with the 
large exports of merchandise, the strange- 
ness in the matter of foreign exchange 
is that it has been maintained at the stiff 
rates that have ruled for the past month. 
At this season of the year it is not only 
usual, but almost a matter of course, that 
sterling bills are either at or near the 
point of gold reports, and there is a sus- 

icion, which has been openly expressed 
a the daily ——: or some of them, that 
exchange has been manipulated in favor 
of high prices, and in the interest of bear 
operators in stocks and of money lenders. 
Usually gold drifts back from the London 
market at this season, generally in suf- 
ficient volume to counterbalance the 
earlier gold exports of the year; but an 
effort seems to have been made to either 
postpone this return movement or to en- 
tirely check it. Ifso, it remains to be 
seen whether our great merchandise move- 
ment abroad this season is going to meet 
with the legitimate result of a return gold 
movement or not. We anticipate that, 
a little later, exchange will radically 
weaken, and that before the end of the 
year we shall see gold returning which 
was shipped to Paris in May, June, and 


The rates for money have hardened: a 
little, but more from the fact that some 
of the institutions and trust companies 
loaning funds have apparently made an 
effort to stiffen money rates in the call 
market again. This effort was made 
and was defeated, not long ago, by the 
Government’s purchases of bonds, which 
in three weeks aggregated about twenty- 
two or twenty-three million dollars 
money value. e volume of bonds of- 
fered, under a slight stiffening of money, 
at the time was a great surprise to those 
enterprising but short-sighted financiers 
who manage some of our banks and trust 
companies, and, as we have intimated, 
their aim was then nipped in the bud. 
It is probable that they are trying now 
to revive their attempts. It is scarcely 
creditable for respectable institutions to 
permit, much less foster, such artificial 
means of forcing money rates up, just at 
a time when the business needs of the 
country should receive every facility 
from such institutions, which were prima- 
rily organized to facilitate money nego- 
tiations and not to block them, and 
especially when the prosperity of the 


country is so much dependent. on ready ‘ 


money for its promotion. We believe 
that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
be able to secure many more bonds at 
the fixed prices now offered; but if 
he should find that these bonds do 
not come out, he should not hesitate 
to raise his price. We see by the 
later reports that the four per cent. bonds 
are again coming in to the Treasury free- 
7: at the Secretary’s price—128. The 
orthern Pacific Company’s directors 
have issued their plan for the refundin 
of the old bonds as they become due, a 
for furnishing the additional means neces- 
sary to build new branches, increase ter- 
minal] facilities, and add the necessary 
equipment for the largely growing busi- 
ness of the company. e amount of 
the new bond is, total, $160,000,000—to 
be issued only as wanted for the purposes 
named. There seems to be moderate dif- 
ference between Mr. Villard’s personal, 
published scheme, and the official or 
directors’ plan. The one-man power will 
hardly prevail, although Mr. Villard does 
not hesitate to push his plan aggressive- 
ly ; it is probable that he will not secure 
the majority assent of the stockholders 
as against the will of the directorship. 
Notable gains in gross railway earnings 
have taken place during the week over 
the corresponding week of 1888. Among 
the most notable returns are those of the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Northern & 
Western, the St. Paul,.the Northern Pa- 
cific, and the Union Pacific Companies, 
each of which has made extraordinary 
records in the line of heavy earnings. The 
feature with the trunk lines to Chicago 
is that they have come toa settlement with 
the St. Paul and Chicago lines on the vexed 
question of pro-rating. A satisfactory 
adjustment of this difficult matter has re- 
moved one of the principal obstacles to a 
harmonious working of the two systems. 
The Richmond Terminal Company has 


procured a-controlling interest in the East 
Tennessee shares, by an issue of $6,500,000 
additional of its own stock, which has 
been already negotiated, and with the 
proceeds of which the East Tennessee 
shares have been purchased in the open 
market, sufficient to gain control of the 
line. 

The July statement of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway Company exhibits a net gain 
of $273,323 over the corresponding week 
of last year. These great railway earn- 
ings which are coming in so uniformly 
large are more and more indicative of the 
almost unprecedented transcontinental 
traffic. The money market is hardening. 
The closing rate, however, is not over four 
per cent.; the extremes are two and a 
half to five and a half per cent. 

The bank statement shows a decrease 
in the surplus reserve of $3,155.375, and 
leaves a surplus of $1,979,400. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


P. C. HimesauaH, Pres’t. TT. H. Taytor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Rosset, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Parne, Sec’y. 


Authorized Capital, - #%100.000 
Paid-up - - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE CO. 


AL 
HAGERTY, Prest. ORR LAWSON, ¥.-Prest. 


If you want to read a terse and satisfactory 
explanation of the Western mortgage business, 
as conducted by a conservative, well-managed, 
and successful company, paying 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing all securities, write to 

ABERDEEN, Soutu 


Philadelphia : New York: 
1,328 Chestnut Street. 132 Nassau Street. 


In all its branches, includ- 
ing the receiving of ac- 
counts, discounting busi- 


ness paper, issuing interest certificates of denosit, etc. 
We have a full line of Choice 
B MUNICIPAL BONDS and other 


Safe Investments drawing ‘rom 


mterest. CALL or 

PER CENT. SEND tor LISTS. 
We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Script. 

Foreign Exchange and Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT C 0 M A 
Washington Territory, | A 
The western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
; the head of navigation of Puget S und; the cen- 
ter of the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific 
Coast, mention Christian Union and send for full 
information to 


TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 


FINANCIA 
AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. | 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, | 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Cl'ents. 


Incorporated and operating under S‘ate authority and supervi-ion, and with perpetual succession, for the 
transaction of a general and safe : 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee. or Receiver. 5 percent. paid on timed posits. 
_ Correspondence solicited from parties desirmg to make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate M -rtgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES BILLI Ga. Gnesebars and Treasurer. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. %% 


‘POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 
1, Unusual fullness of information about the security. 2. The Company has never had a loss of any kind. 
3. A committee of investors visits Kansas each year to examine our loans. 4. Frequent exhibitions in New 
York of farm products from the sections where our loans are made. 5. Monthly Bulletins giving full infor- 
mation about all mortgages for sale. | Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Reports for 
1888 and 1889, HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


MONEY MAY BESAFES| INVESTMENTS. 


First mortgage loans on Minneapolis business and 
Invested in low interest bearing securi- | «+ 


residence property are ab- =" 
solutely safe. No 
ties of the East, but no investment can be O = 0 


« | moresecure than mortgages on real estate crease in values. Principal 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly and interest payable in New York exchange without 
growing city in the Northwest, and it cost to the ender. Titles insured if desired. 

will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- Correspondence invited. 


able semi-annually in New York ex- 
W. S. WINGATE, 


change. A long and successful experi- 
100 Second St., South, 


ence, without a single: loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
¢ | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + MINNEAPOLIS, - - - £=Minnesota. 
SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, = GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
ST. FA, STANDARD SECURITIES. 
— EsTaABLIsHED Firteen YEARS. — 
TEX AS LO A N S Tabor Block, | es. ENS Denver, Colo. 
reliable parties. oney loaned a with absolute 
AT 8 P E R c E N zy «s | safety. Undoubted references. Thorough experi- 
ence in Denver valuations. References: n’s Com, 
AVING had an experience of five years | Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Denver. 
Ld in Surveying Lands and seven years in 


Loaning Eastern Money on REAL ° 
ESTATE iene coming to Texas, I would 8% Guaranteed Fir st Mortgages. 8% 
® solicit correspondence with private investors | Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
as to my method of doing business and the | can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 

@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to | paid semi-annually. : 


investor. Address 8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


¢ 2 ee Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. | pated companies insuring large profits to stock- 


sen’ aliress care The Christian Union, N. Y. 
Reference by permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


dhe Jndevendent, New York City, or Lockwood National paid. ; 
107% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 


7 ‘i () 8 PER CE T Property, with half-profits to investors. 


N RR | NCO Mi FE THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $540,000. BURPLUS, $637,547.50. 
AM H. PARMENTER 
Way 


am I able to offer you more than6%? Because I 
give you the actual rate paid by the borrower, and W 
cent. less than the borrower contracts to pay. . 
Titles insured. Personal attention given to all GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 
details. Highest references. WM. E. SMITH, 


Temple Minneapolis, Minn. | Real Bistate (ollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
rrespondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co., 


DENVER. COLO. 
DEBENTURE 6% OF SIOUX CITY, IA.,, 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 


; ildi LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
36 Egaifable Build! ng,Bosion. INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
A New England Organization. | 


Loans made on Irri- i Headquarters for Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
0 


gated Farms, not nformation or write direct to the Company, 

exceeding 30% regarding 

of security. Colorado 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


Safe Investments CAPITAL 31.000.000. 


investing Bankere and Loau Accents, 7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
Rage farmas and other good and productive prop- 6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
dreds of loans for persona from Engiand to California. | SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


— interest on Time Certificates of Deposits from 4 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 

copy § experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or wanted a 
y for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $¢ 

JOHN D. KNOX & Co., and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 

largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 

Topeka, Kansas. anks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 


For references, testimonials and full information apply toe 


A SAFE 12% GOLD STOCK. | 


F. VAN WAGEN-| 7! State St., Albany,N. 40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
EK. oO. G South 4th St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress Bostoe 


— 
| Secunnits. 
BANKING 
INN/ECTMERITS 
| 
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A 6 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Is assured by buying the 
Real Estate DEBENTURE 
Bonps issued by The 
Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company of 
Middletown, Conn., Cap- 
ital paid, $600,000, in de- 
nominations from $100 
upwards, 
Apply for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, 
New York Agent, 


(with Gild-r, Farr & Co.), 
31 and 33 Broad Street. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARG 0, Buy and sell COUNTY 


of Dakota. Pay 
per cent., according 
dl the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
and work done for the 

Rad River Valley Lands 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 percent. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. | WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G, A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Grano Forks Loan ano Lavo Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortgage Loans. made on Farm and Cit 
Property. Fstate Bought and Sold. Bon 
Negotiated. Collections 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


YEARS 
Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 


OF SUCCESS 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 


CAN INVESTMENT Co. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. 8. ORMSBY Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice-Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co., 


Minn., insures Mortgagcees and 
whners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


otate Titles thein- 
sured titles, ed,at its 
own c it Mortga- 

gee the fee foreciow 


ure, the insures his fee. Capital, $5 
Liab bility of Stockholders, $1,000,000. 


ty Fund, @ hela by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 

ages for sale os 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Address 


e Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


There is something of the 
financier in every man or wo- 
man who has a hundred dollars 
to lend. | 

A primer on western invest- 
ments is meant to prompt such 
people to think for themselves 
and to give them mat to think 
on. 

Sent free. 


Tug Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
inate : De Twentsche Bankve- 
nigin ng: Amsterdam, Holland; B. W. 
Bipdens in & Co., London, Englan d. 
Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 

of active accounts of merchants and — 
nds money on ssory no ew 

seal th 


on real e ollateral e, 
e Guaran cy, as colla' sec y- 
cts as Execu under 
A. the fixed charges 
, Transfer and Financ Agent’ for § 


pons, and dividends. 
Negotiates State, City, corporate loans. 


John ‘D. Vermeule, 


Garret A. Van Allen, 
ohn Van Voor 


Van Norde 


J 

ooper C. Van Vorst,._| W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 

- Van Nostrand, James Roosevel 
John R. Planten, Augustus Van Wyc 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jot Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. H 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 

D. Van Vieck Daniel A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
President, 


HN D. VERMEULE, ice- 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


MERRITT & GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishcp H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Superior and Superior. We 
send list of and maps to locate them when 
lars for those who never saw the “wy always 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY SROL 
PROFITS. 


ANS.—We can loan y for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 oad 8 per semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ _—— Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have oo oe th us in other 
States. We solicit corresponden 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


USHNELL 


HLL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial ffgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

RE ENCEs.— First St. Paul, Minn.; 
First 1 National Rank, Bosto ss. 

Cor solicited. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 
EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and th TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Cit 
President. ANSAS 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 


Bonds, Stoc d Commercial Pa A limited 


number of Certificates 
A npn cent. Write for particulars. Refer to banks of 


MINNEHAHA TROST 


SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


FIRST. 
cent. "Semi “anntal 


before you 
ewhere. 


invest 


of interest and to 
our 
E Trunk Lines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the n 
ISA FEST 
Interest. 
OF ward. PROMPT P 
and LENDE! MADE and 
T LOCATIO 
. Fifteen years’ yg 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BSOLUTE SECURITY, 
0 
10% 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 
THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
We can make absolutly gilt-edge 
HOLLAND & MILES. 
References by pe Western National Bank 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary o State, Denver. 
SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 
410 Pierce St., Siouw City, Ia. 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 

Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPANY. 
youre," intormatlon references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 

Western 

mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 

carefully the article entitled ** Money 


Interest payable in ral 
rates es holding 
Investmen 
rge 
Send for circulars and references 
INVEST 
c 
ALL x Re- 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
And yet an income of 
0 
8" lo 
ormation, which cannot be covered in an 
6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 
secured 
ad valuation. Wet have 8% notes secured as above 
Central National B Bank, Pu eblo ; j Gov. Job A. Cooper 
MADE BY 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
DEN VER-COLORADO 
freely given by 
Before ee for the little book on 
pyememen to The Mortg Investment 
Matters" in The Christian Union of March 4, page 350. 


cS. S. OLDER, 

108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 
Send stamp for “Travels of Brother WASHINGTON 

Jonathan. 


Iman, Llewellyn & Co, Seattle, Wash 


Send for 
ma 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 


Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
to 3lst December, 1888. ...... $3,865,166 38 
on Policies not nae off Ist 


1,388,238 01 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
to December. $3,867,269 52 


Losses Caring the same 


The Com has the follo ts, 
“Beaten and of ow Yok 
ty, Bank, and other 8 00 
Stocks and otherwise. . 
ms due the pany, 


Stock, C 


Six 
of pro 


legal representatives 


ner cons r cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


to the holders thereof or their 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
+ ened certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
and aid to the holders 
1 representatives, on and 
n e certificates to be pro- 
the time payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned the for the year ending 
or Ww 
issued on and atter Tu Tuesday, the Sevesth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
O 
DJONES 


x 
Zz 
= 


RG 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HA 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 
IRA BU RSLEY 
JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

MA 
TURNURE, 


CE GRAY 
SOHN AND. GUSTAV L, NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 

RY E. HAWLEY ‘RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
RLES H. MARSHALL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Italian and Latin, 


by ten weeks’ study, eotereiner of these Lan- 

outherently for ay and business 

celebrated MEISTERSCH- 

exe of answere 
e copy, Pa 

teachers, Latin, Part I. 


German, Spanish, 
= Meisterschaft Publishing Con Boston, Mass. 


Those answering an Advrertise- | 
nent will confer a faror upon the 
idvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in fhe Christian Union. 


E COMPANY OF NEW YORK, « 


_ Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, } Secretaries. 


THOMAS B. GREENE, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
M. BURTIS, 


} 


JANUARY, 1889. 

SUMMART OF ASSETS: 

in Beaks and Trust Com SEES $359,833.26 
State and City Bonds (market value).............. se 
Total, #8,961,657.27 
Capital, - - - i 83 .00 
Reserve Premium Fund, - - - - - - - 3,767,507.00 
Reserve Sinking Losses, Claims, and Taxes, - - + 83.88 
eforsS und, - - - - - 22,203.78 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - - - - ~ 1,502,462.61 
CASH ASSETS, - #8,961,657.27 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHB 
ELBRIDGE G. SN 


Ass’ t Sec’s, 


RN 


W, Jr., Vice-Pres’ts 


' Total Marine $5,253,404 39 
Returns of Pre- 
| miums and Ex- 
98 
and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 
| $12, 167,986 34 
| 
| 
| 
+ 
= 
= 


Sept. 26, 1889. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The steel pén rise at Birmin > 
is reported as baey oyant, the average y 
production exeee ling 160,000 gross, some- 
thing that would ave an aggregate an- 
nual product of 1,198,080,000 steel pens. 
In her Majesty’s stationery office, one 
year, the consumption of steel pens was 
about two millions, as t half a mill-. 
ion of quill ones. In the London clubs; 
the proportion of quill pens used is larger 

—The highest structure of masonry in 
the world: ts said to be the National 
Museum recently completed at Turin. 
It was originally designed for a syna- 
gogue, but it proved ill adapted. to that 
purpose, and was sold to the city. It 
was then converted into a fhuseum as a 
monument to the memory of Victor 
Emanuel. On top of the dome rises a 
spire nearly as high as the whole of the 
rest of the building. The gilt statue on 
the top of this spire stands 538 feet from 
the ground. 

—Canon Farrar’s article, “‘ Why I Am 
an Episcopalian,” may not be fully con- 
vincing to Congregationalists, says the 
“ Congregationalist,” but who can resist 
the logic of the appeal of Rev. John Mc- 
Neill, who, at the World’s Sunday-School 
Convention in London, summed up the 
reasons why he is a Presbyterian in this 
couplet : 

‘‘O how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, Presbyterian plan !’’ 
congregation in Wolver- 

hampton, England, determined on a 

new departure in church work by build-. 

ing a suite of rooms at the back of its 
chapel at- which meetings for amusement 
and recreation open to ali classes will be 


held. A smoking and billiard room will | 


be provided, and a bar for the sale of 
non-intoxieants will be established. The 
whole arrangements will be in the hands 
of the minister and deacons of the church. 
The “ British Weekly ” does not hesitate 
to say that it would be a calamity if this 
course were generally imitated, and that 
it will be indeed astonished if it turns out 
for the good of the church. 


—As iron expands with the heat, the|: W 


Eiffel tower is said to be five inches taller 
when the temperature is high than it is 
in the cool of the day. i 
—According to a cqmputation just is- 
sued by an eminent statistician, the cost 
in human life of the wars of the last 


thirty-four years has been 2,253,000 souls. | 


The Crimean war cost 750,000 men; the 
Italian war (1859), 45,000; the Danish 


war (1864), 3,000; the American civil | 


war—the Northern States 280,000, the 
Southern States 520,000; the Austro- 
Prussian war, 45,000; the Franco-': erman 
war—France 155,000, Germany 60,000; 
the Turco-Russian war, 250,000; the South 
African wars, 30,000; the Afghan war, 
25,000; the Mexican and Cochin-Chinese 
expeditions, 65,000; and the B 
Servian insurrection, 25,000. This list 
does not include mortality from sickness. 
—England’s recent naval maneuvers 
had, says an exchange, one very comic 
and very instructive feature, The Anson, 
one of the most powerful battle ships, 
claimed to have captured Aberdeen, and 
demanded a ransom of £500,000, but the 
authorities declined to be captured or to 
pay ransom, and peppered away at the 
Anson from their small batteries. The 
Anson, instead of demolishing the place 
witb her heavy guns, made one reply with 
a small gun and then steamed away as 
rapidly as possible. Then it became 
known that the electric gear of her big 
pe had gone wrong and they could not 
worked. 
_ --The in the German toy trade 
in Saxony and the North of Bavaria, in 
which female home labor is extensively 
engaged, are disgracefully mean, a Con- 
tiaental correspondent of the “Glasgow 
Citizen” says. A large export firm, I 
am credibly informed, pays one shilling 
for the glaing of 100 dozen dolls’ arms, the 
_ glue having to be provided by the work- 
er, who thus barely clears sixpence. For 
filling these dolls’ arms with sawdust, 
which has also to be provided by the 
workers, and for packing them up in par- 
the girls earn three shillings per 
hundred Those who glue on the 
dolls’ heads, stuff the figures, and sew on 
the little coats, trousers, and belts, are 
paid 24d. per dozen, and even the most 


SHAKING DICE IN CHURCH. 

Gambling in church is a diversion that 
few would advocate or excuse, says the 
London “ Christian World,” but, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, a species of gambling 
i ing fo the 
y News,” at. the parish 
church of St. Ives. It seems that some 
two centuries ago an eccentric person left 


an orchard, the rent of which was to be 
devoted to the purchase of Bibles. So 
far,so good. But the pious benefactor 
further provided that the Bibles should 
pied agerg for with dice in the church, 
and this ye ceremony was 
duly carried out on Whit-Tuesday last. 
After a shortened form of evening prayer, 
the vicar delivered an address, telling 
those present that they must look “= 
what was to take place reverently. He 
was sorry they had to observe the eustom 
in a place sanctified to the service of 


-cuse the proceedings began. ~~ 
A table covered with a white cloth was 


boys and girls came up as their names 
were called and threw the dice which 
were provided for the occasion. Three 
throws each was the rule, and those who 
threw the highest numbers won the Bibles. 
The ceremony closed with a hymn and 
the benediction. I1t is almost superfluous 
‘to comment oe a proceeding’ so dis- 
graceful to the Church. But, apart from 
the religious point of view, we should 
like to know if a church is not a “ public 
place” within the meaning of the Gaming 
Acts. If so, by 5 Geo. 1V., c. 83, the 
vicar would be liable to be prosecuted as 
a “rogue and vagabond”! It is worthy 
of notice that this same gentleman who 
tolerates the use of dice in his church is 
reported to have also introduced into it 
auricular confession. 


THERE IS NO USE IN DODGING. 


There’s no use,in dodging —you can’t avoid 
a plump issue; especially one that comes so 
straight at you as this. 
e say—Compound Oxygen is remedial and 
revitalizing ; now observe what our patients 
say of us: 


Sr. Paut, Minn., March 20, 1888. 
-‘“*For giving the system permanent vital- 
ity and the elimination of disease I believe 
Compound Oxygen to be far in advance of all 
medicine or treatment.”’ H. H. Coox. 


WEATHERSFORD, Texas, April 1, 1888. 

** You have my heartfelt gratitude for t 
good your Compound Oxygen has done me.”’ 

Mrs. FRANKI£ Epwarps. 


INDEPENDENCE, Oregon, 
m ygen has wonders ‘tor 
harm.”’ Pror. J. S. Henry. 


Brown’s UNIVERSITY, 
Proviwencr, R. I., March 21, 1888. 

‘* Unquestionably Compound Oxygen is a 
marvelous rem Innocent looking, mys- 
terious in its action, but certainly effective.”’ 

P. F. JERNEGAN. 
MarrHews, N. C. 


** My health is now better than it has been 
in five years. I have about one week’s sup- 


ply of Compound Ox gen, and think I am 
about well. I owe a debt of las gratitude 
to you.” REv LEE. 


HuMANSVILLE, Mo., February 14, 1888. 

Compound en has been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to me. I don’t like to do without 
H. A. Moors, Editor of Dawn.”’ 

We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
meee effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
sufferi consumption, ast ron- 
chitis, ag catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, gia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of c , to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


An odorless liqmd. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys germs, prevents sickness. 


active cannot easily manage to earn 5d. a] 


day at this occupation. 


A necessity i h 
n every home. 


in trust to the vicar and churchwardensj| 


God; but it had been observed for two | 
hundred years. With this very lame ex- |. 


brought forward, and some half-dozen | 


he lamp in the world. 
It gives a pure, —- 
tant white light of 

puwer—a marvelous from 


(¥ ALL who have used Ayer’s Pills 
for Biliousness and Liver Com- - 
plaint is that they are the best ever 
made. Being free from any mineral 
ingredients, and sugar-coated, Ayer’s 
Pills are adapted ,to all ages, constitu- 
tions, and climates. 
‘‘Having used Ayer’s Pills for many 
years in my practice and family, I feel 
ustified in recommending them as an 


Seeing is Believing. 


“A wonderful lamp” it 
isincees. Never needs 


excellent cathartic and liver medicine. no annoyance any 
They sustain all*the claims made for 
them.”—W. Westfall, M. D., V. P.. . zives @ clear, white 
Austin & N. W. R. R. Co., Burnet, Texas. 10 te ee 
‘“Ayer’s Pills keep my stomach and — of any ordinary house 
liver in perfect condition. Five years — Nag eee designs 
ago I was afflicted with enlargement of or Antique ickel, 
the liver and with a severe form of dys- . Send for price list. 
pepsia, most of the time being unable to an are ” at whole- 
retain any solid food on my stomach. boxed and 


finally began to take Ayer's Pills, and LAMP Gu., 10 East 14th Street, New Yorks 


after using only three boxes of these 
magical was a well man.’’— 
Lucius Alexander, Marblehead, Mass. 

If you have Sick Headache, Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, or Piles, try 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold By all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


ony ce, 
(Price Cen The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to 
Be 50 ts) house exteriors ref only be produced and perma- 
; nently held by the use of 


CATAR RE, CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Iliustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with sampies on w od, sent on application $ 


he Christian Union. 
Apply Balm into each nostril. | sawUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
BROS., 56 Warren Street, N.Y. 


A Favorite wi Physicians. 


: HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed ‘a patent medicine,” is 

not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the English docter is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham?’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. ‘They have the largest sale 
of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 
weak stomach, r digestion, and sick headache they 
are incomparable. ey act like magic, bringing back almost 

_ tmmediately the keen edge of ae restoring long lost com- 
plasien and rousing the whole human frame to renewed health 

energy. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


+ 


. Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 

United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 

pri t| ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 

SD your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


AND COMFORT. 


Alfred Dolge 
FELT SHOES | 


AND 


SLIPPERS. 


er THEY GAINED THEIR POINT. 
N oiseless Pater familias ‘* There, there, do stop. Ihave b 
Warm, Durable. appeared in the papers 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or A Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 


(REATANE 


from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being ‘used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 

Feas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 6s 

to gocts. per Ib. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

Ibs. of our very Fine Teas on as of $2.00. When ordering be 
particular and state if P want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Geapoweer, tai- 
perial, J nglish Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. Remember we deal only in Pure 
Goods. at once for a Order tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a cu of Good Tea. For 
address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. -¥Y. P.O, Box 287. 


The 


Prevent Rheumatism and 
of nothing but ‘ Alfred Dolge’ and ‘ Felt Shoes’ weer Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


Mention The Christian Union 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., {22 East i3th Street, New York. 
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